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‘There was 8 young man of | 
” Kildare, 

Whose face was all covered: 7: 
with hair. 

‘ He said “See what you save 
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Take one and make a soo 
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‘ record of your Summer Holiday 


Anybody can use a Brownie. 
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Tender Feet— |’ 
Rough Chafed Skin & Baby after bath. | 


FOR LADIES? TOILET AND COMPLEX|ON IT 18 MATCH'ESS. 
LAMONT CORLISS & CO., 11 Queen Victor; ~ ; 


“I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


_  —Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., MD., . 
Ex-President of the Boyal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 


ELDOM is the public offered a 
stimulant of such general excellence 
as DEWAR’S “WHITE LABEL.” 

For more than sixty years this famous 

| Whisky ‘has sought patronage upon its 

merits alone; and during that time its 

remarkable popularity has ‘extended to 
all parts of . the world, 


Be sure it's Dewar's as ‘White Label” 
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putine, Lidget st, 
Bvery acces- 
Waiae neta feston-suver-Mare, Eng- egutne Poonste ot 18 doses, a 


DON'T STAND IN THE WET. Extract from 


uniees your boots have been treated with “Daily ——— 


; _ FRAUD. . , ite = 
It is a fraud on the part of the}... dE ql imresion at 
shopkeeper or chemist to give ‘ : Dept. P.W., Singer & Co. Ltd 


THEN IT DOESN'T MATTER, be- Bi] you an article which is not what pa — } Coventry. a 
cause CORUXIN renders thom [7 %ve ordered, on the plea] | aaa West gems. a a a 
—_ cyeling a lux! y: _ 


i tg ag tein Ro 
ou taking harm m aa : nes ‘ ; 


CORUXIN preserves the leather and 


“oetaon Pope aie on, Baas feet. OWL ES EVERY man 


Pneumonia, Rheumatism, and Con- When you ask for a curtains iL.tis | ase 
sumption through wet feet than | brand, insist upon getting it, andj]! »* ; : : 
i aml substitute. 
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‘The CORUXIN LP2bo, | Elseecminwes om T's Pesk,Frean's - who make Pat=a-Cake. 
125 High Holborn, London, W.0. Jil sm bese, | , _A guarantee of i ry 
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Boor Earzs. 


By SIR ROBERT CRANSTON, K.C.V.0., 
ex-Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Chairman 
of Cranston and Elliott, Chairman of Crane 
eton’s Waverley Hotels, and well Known 
as an enthusiastic Volunteer. 

You ask me why Scotemen —— Well, there are 


To 


I believe that is the first idea of a yo Scotsman— 
in fact, he tries to earn and save sufficient to provide for 


his old age. 

Many Scotemen ‘succeed where others would not, and 
this on account of their doggedness and determination 
not to give in. Others from honest ambition to rise to 
the top of their profession or trade. 

ity and economy in their early lives make them 
careful in after years. : 

As employees they are reliable as & rule. As 
em hard 


=f yA swote~ 


———ne 


By HARRY LAUDER, the famous comedian, 
whose genius places him ina class by bime 
self amongst music-hall artists- 

ScoTLANp is an undefeated nation. eserviper dl we 
hase ‘Sisk pl eet eo. WE not be defeated individ- 


general business Scotsman is 4 shrewd, 
sober-minded, “dour,” determined man, with one 
ee Gy hua 
an r) 
feibe hay Gta 
the 
firm. 


By SIR THOMAS BARCLAY, the great 
International Lawyer. 

Tues seems little doubt that the Scot is on the 
whole a success outside his own country whether it is in 
England or in the Colonies or even in a foreign country. 
Why he is successful may be referred to a number of 


causes: 
1—The clever Scot, without means, does not 
as a rule remain in Scotland. He either to Canada 


or to the United States or Australia, as he used in by- 


mes to go to Frauce, Holland, Germany, or Ri 


‘o some extent, the Scot you meet in 
Colonies is a sort of. ‘man. 

le sa has had unonterpriets epirit, 
¥ devoloped an en ou 
of him By hie bed -babita, and he seldom is able to 


—_— the little money which would enable him tocross 
e ocean. 
The successful Sont, wherever you meet him in Canada 
and the United States, is with a few exceptions a man of 
very sober ie The Scot is in a sense, picked by 
the climate of his own country, which naturally produces 
a hardy race at the expense of the weaklings. ‘ 

2—Another reason why the Scot is on the whole 
successful in the walks of life he enters is the highly 
developed spirit of independence of the Scot as a raci 
characteristic. This epirit of independence works out 
in intense personal and famil ag 

In Scotiand every walk of life is placed within the 
reach of the humblest Scottish oy, and th 
humblest Scottish parent would never consider the 


Ali rights reserved.) 


REST 


BY SOME FAMOUS SCOTS. 


but those 
the wi get there 


ial | deteriorating even faster; another, because Irish dard 
i) 
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Archbishopric of Canterbury 
or the Lord ene, of 


land or the Commander- 
ie Shietshp of the British 
Army beyond the reach of 
their clever son. The village in 
which he lives will take a pride 
in him and help him witha 
to pe to the Upiver- 
sity, where he will be brought 
into competition with hun- 
dreds of other clever lads in 
the same conditions, working almost furiously for Uni- 
versity honours or for the Enoelsdgs which will help 
him when he enters the business of money-making, 
whatever it is. 

The Scottish Universities are essentiall: le’s 
Universities, where a lad can complete his University 
course at a cost within the of even pore yer 

o 


and the Scottish boy is brought up in the 
Scottish family, which has long been puritanical ; and if 
he does seed 2 to the University puritanism will always 
have inf a certain literary, precise, and painstaking 
tendency into his being, and this makes a good baggage 
for him throughout life. 

$—When the young Scotsman comes into competition 
with others he does not excite their anger by offering 
his eervices at starvation wages, but only excites their 
envy and admiration by his indomitable industry and 
determination to get on. The distinction between him 
and the young men of some other nations is that his 
idea is to get on in the house he has entered, whereas 
these others only think of joining some other house as 
soon as they see their advantage. 

So you will find in the United States, Scotsmen at the 
head of businesses they entered as boys. You will see 
this in banks and insurance companies and even big 
manufac’ com This all works out in a 
universal belief in the industry, natural pride, and 
faithfulness of the Scotsman. So much is it eo that a 
Scotch accent in the United States is as good as a 
certificate of years of faithful service. 

IfI may point a moral, I should say the Scoteman is 
a living example of gvhat nearly everybody knows 
theoretical , viz., that Buccess in life is due to t great 
elements: () good health and intelligence ; (b) courage 
in work (which includes honesty, for to takea salary and 
not do your best for it is a form of dishonesty), and (c) 
steadiness of pur- 


pee includes 

faithful service and 

a number of other lay 
good qualities). 


By BARON LEITH OF FYVIE, former Preai- 
dent of Joliet Steel Company and IIilinois 
Steel Company, and President and Chairs 
man of Federal Steel Company of United 
States of America. 

pay do Bontimes ang Baotah boy ts, by be ogi 

ience at t! oun y is, 

up or by nature, inal Mo concentrate his mind on 

hie work and to work diligently, and realises that to 

succeed he must work constantly. Fortunately he finds 
pleasure in his work, whatever «& is, 80 1 at he is 
not thinking when the time to play will begin but that 
his work, owing to his capacity of concentration, is his 


recreation. 
men starting in life who will not por em 
Ww. 


tin ber J are 
wise in their work and who keep persistently on 
until snocess is 6 @ the ones employers 
are always looking out for. There is always room on the 


By Professor PATRICK GEDDES, Professor 
of Botany at Edinburgh University, and 
Known far and wide as the founder of 
University Hall, Edinburgh. 

I Taxes it that one main reason why Scotemen appear 
to succeed may be use born and bred Londoners are 


have learnt 
and applied 
concent ration 
early in their 
career. 


and misery have been more acute; a third, 
English schools and universities have apparently been 
even more depressing to intelligence and repressive of 
character; and so on. 

That there are other explanations and more popular 


Entered at 
Srarionzrs’ 


Ons Penny, 


ones, and that someth 


may be said for each, I will 
oh they a6 nll so diverse, 60 om 


Canire, David Hume or Dr. Chal 
indefinitely, presented the 
, for that matter, 


are Mr. Balfour or Mr. Keir Hardie, 0.-B. or Rosebery, 
i contrast 


marked breeds 
Stress might be laid on all this even more than on the 

course of retorded history; though this by its fitfulness 

has given opportunities to men of these vartoms S98 

turns, and continues to do so. The inquiry has thus to 

be made for each ge and in terms of its 
changing social environment : 

also. Hence we are still far 

from any adequate answers ; 


it is much that we are begin- 7 _ ° 
ning to seek for them. “——— 


e ad 
By Mr. JOHN MURRAY, head of the great 
publishing firm of John Murray. 

To answer your question would involve a generalisa- 
tion which could have no value. 

Put in another form, a mere expression of opinion 
may be des as follows: 

t is highly Lf gato 2 success in life for the 
average man, and a m any special gifte or 
privileges, depends on two conditions—havin: — 

Cry TORO 


aim in life and doggedly working towards i 
lutely putting duty before pleasure. 

I I it possible thet these two conditions, singly 
and in combination, are fiore universally found in 
North than in the South of Great Bri I hope that 

legislation 


modern experiments in education and 
may not tend 


to weaken — Jolin Ma momar! 


RIGHT AT THE TOP. 


Tue amateur author entered the sanctum of the 
Old Hand, his artistic fingers roaming through his 
hair, his eye in a fine frenzy rolling. 

“Me chafes within me,” he announced. 

“Let her chafe,” muttered the Old Hand; “Ta 


“Me father’s business interests me no longer; the 
daily round, the common task fills me with disgust! 
Me whole being shudders as I sift the sand into the 
sugar, and me d trembles as I add the water 
to the milk. Me mind is made up—I will quit this 
base bartering for a nobler life. I will become & 
journalist. I will join the staff of a magazine. Which 
of them, think you, will raise me to the highest ’ 
position in the shortest period?” 

“You might try a powder magazine,” 
the Old Hand laconically. “Seems just the: thing 
you want!” 


“PIP, PIP,” SAYS PODGER. “ 

A new industry has a so Its 
inventor is Mr. Peter P a he was good enough 
to explain the details in a burst of confidence re 


cently. : 
“Yes,” he said, “it’s a great scheme. I get aboud 
a little, and I find —y speaking, some- 
body wants to sell a second-hand motor-car. There- 
fore, I make a point of dropping in at the garage 
and let it leak out that ’'m looking for a eally got 
second- car, but that, seeing that I know ing 
of motors, I will not trust a dealer. So far, 'm 
forty-nine rides, seventeen luncheons, seven dinners, 
three nights’ lodgings, and 212 cigars of various 
qualities to the a 

“No,” he finished reflectively; “I haven’t decided 
on a car yet!” 


The ROYAL MAG. for June, you'll all diacover, Hae an exceptionally brilliant cover——= 


++ ae ee co onrarersense! 


ERTAINLY there was of time to think. 
perpen heel gone the trench with his 
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mafi lésa upright and honourable than Alfred might 
ething underhanded, but he never 
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home to him; he was | u epost oe 8 and eo she 
How deli had been when he left the school; it | While on his leave Geoffrey became en; to Letty, 
ned iiooent i im. : lest Al steal find it : 
Several pagsed before he had been brought in | off their friendship. All the while Alfred was nu 
i Th Geoftces 4" . him back te life, hi ll, exp 
few weeks before Christmas he had suddenly appeared tpt Bg while. Letty’s handwriting might have 


they had-hated him at school! And yet they could | A last hint of numerous flirtations—needless to 
any tricks Letty, 


ve by his charms as ef old, the didnot | his letters. He knew once married y be was safe. 
to him so kindly. ; And it was the bitterest of all to Alfred that Let 
Life, just 4t this time, was of treméndous interest to | should be married to a man like that. : 
Alfred.” He was in love with the rector’s da Lett - When the time came for the next long leave, Alfred 
Goaltey ie toler notcen toall ties ba wea Wecelling efery | cormad Ws Love bimasi everiiine, ead wed ie 
» ii paten a was straining every ve e , an as 
nerve to cut Al out. an ordi: friend. She was so brimful of Geoffrey, his 
And so it-was with fear and trembling that Alfred put | cleverness, his goodness; in fact, @e worshipped him 


} ‘ban 4 A 
to forget that day! What a blundering young idiot he ee ee eee ee 4 in, he 


When Letty had reassured him to his satisfaction, he She came to Alfred one day, and tearfully begged him, if 
went on: it lay in his power, to keep Geoffrey from running need- 
“You'll have to wait some time for me, Letty. I shall | lessly into danger. 
have to go abroad for a few years, but it won't seem And, of course, Alfred promised. 
long. We shall know we are waiting for each other, and, Bat, after all, they were not sent out ther. Before 
arta we can write.” the other had arrived Alfred had seen plenty of active 


they became engaged, rather to the a ce of Letty’s | service. 

Seago; Giny had sapeated hur bo uae e better match. He had heard to-day that some reserves were bei 
In course of time, Alfred went abroad, and Letty—to | hurried up, most likely Geoffrey would be amo 
ee coe herself in the parish, heen on maps they woul papi 

¥ wo! 


and wrote long, 
anne had Bey bees away more than a year before | of his! 


last, after he had written times and received no The enemy hed mot gone, and the ome idea was te kill! 
answer, he wrote demanding an Le yap oar He got Several hours later, Alfred, wi 
a brief note, say- | talking to one of the few ~~ were left of small 


better end.” a 
Poor Alfred! That was a bad time for him. His many | say had -won, stil} they-had beaten the enemy off; 
letters begging, imploring an explanation, were never | surely that was ! 


even answered. They had been talking together for some time, when 
He hardly knew at the time how he should have borne | Alfred rememberéd , and asked the other if he had | 
it had it not been for Géoffrey’s kindly sympathy. He’d |’ been with them or rem behind 


come and find Alfred moping about, and eay in his hearty, “Yes,” the man replied, “I saw ‘him: just before the 

ey like thie, old Wh Sethe ieeaired, but had coon hfes:elnce 
“You mustn’t give way like man. i no 3 

not worth it, accor af over like that. Come pth for pret permiesion feed the << 


a ride, it'll make you feel no end better.” as searc amongst the dead, the wounded having. Speedy 
sbihctaah ha Knewy thet ke ‘wonid Lovee tore Caran eras | Te and te bs idea anil ; 
new never love an: ‘oO an wan some’ U 

had Letty, and he knew he should never forget her. " as the face, gleaming coldly in the moonlight, the 

When the long leave came, Geoffrey went home to | poor, sightless r} up into the sky, was not the 

England, but Alfred started on » hun’ expedition, feel- | one he sought. But more often he came to a huddled form 


i 


“We come from the same pit, 


I know his people, but we have not seen much of 


and 
po 9 le Say years. No, he’s no friend of minc,” he 


Well,” the sergeant said “if you want to find hin he’ 
‘When last I saw Sing, te be 
Pe arte atch exled, inberrentieg ii 
Yea T checked. to kine, Ta berets him. We 
hard-pressed at the time, and when I looked round 


i in silence for a moment. 
“Qh, ‘re. mistaken,” he said angrily. “Geoffrey 
“Co what be had said 
; w ad said, and added: 
“I don’t expect he got away, he'd be too good " esi 


For some time they searched in vain. The dead pot 
fewer and fewer as they went on, till at last they ceased 


were just to it up when they s : 

thing Wying tothe dhedew offs bonita The Bont me: 
heart Alfred turned jt over. 

It =e coi Donn: His-death wound was in his hak. 


On hie Jook of awful feat—a look 
= tlhe s r - lear—a that haunted 
e - & * 
As Alfred: stepped on.to the platform he was thankful 


that there, was no one about whom he knew, and, refusing 
~ take the ramshackle old cab, he commenced to wa!k to 


ts were in a tumult, Wha Id Letty say? 
What would she look like? santibatii aad. 
Since that night when he found Geoffrey Donn amongst 


os too he was a coward, oa not 
i. ationed it to «. . eorecant would not be likely 


no 
t first pity and disgust were strangely mingled in 
honoured, who 
d- run away zt the 


ink ? the evil thought came 
i . told her? Would she still 
love turn to hate’? He (Alfred) 
ight learn to love him again 


idea behind him as unworthy of 
in and again. ; 
aid be tonpiod to call bet Tne week’ 

er. @ wecks 
i vor to China, where he would 
stay for at least agin tage but that morniag a letter had 
arri . 
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ae. Ah, someone was coming ! 
hear her ees to a child. How his 
beating! He had forgotten there was a child. 


fal, more lovable. 

tly pushed a toddling, fair. 
. At the sight of a stranger the child refused 
forward ; the uel caught him up, and advanced 


“ How good of you to come to see me. You are sailing 
next week, are u not? I hope it has not inconvenien ed 
you, only f felt I must see you. The notice I received of 
my nasbenis death was so brief, and, hearing that you 
were there, I thought you might be able to tell me sone- 

more 


A was saying to himself, “Now I will tell her.” 
he replied : 
I did not see him before the engagement, Mrs. Donn; 
up with some of the reserve, and——” 
“Then you did not see him before—before—” Ixity 


No; when I saw him he was quite dead.” 
She put the child on the ground, gnd for a moment 


£25¢: 
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id have wished to die,” Letty sid 
bose At first q ene it 
—patting ro hand en 
‘Tee knee—“ you sco L 
left. I my son up to be 
brave—to love and honour the memory of is 
to be a man like him. 
‘8 
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d a word. 
him up to be a man like “His father,” he was 
“Heaven forbid! If she only knew!” 

was not a devil. 


rn - i 
. And, although Al appeared to be 
ye 
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nothing more, Mr. Luke!” 
coming on apace, otherwise Letty must 
iF fred’s face as ~ answered her. 
te’ a sd 
cused himself; he must catch the ocxt 


aa 
hj 
ii 


ding down the littlc 
hed? behind him, it 


And atri 
garden And as the clic 
seemed be the Yesth knell in his life of all that was 


——It shows a meal; cheese, lettuce, salt, and bread, Upon a table elegantly epread— 


“But the elder brother, as iP) 5 
liking for cassock and stole 
Australia. He had been 


the 

captivated the fancy of Mr. I 
he followed in his son’s wake, taking wit p 

wife and family, the po including little Louis, 

bout nine years of age. 

tnethooe were glorious times,” remarked the eminent 
engineer rominiocently ; “ev was -new, and 
strange, and wonderful, to a boy brought up, as I had 
been, in a remote [I country town. I rather 
fancy that it was this novel experience which gave 
the needful fillip to a mind always prone to inven- 
tiveness. At all I can recall that it was just 
about this time that. craze for inventing things 
took possession of me, and it has remained with me 
ever since. A relative once ssid of me that if I were 


“I was not ticed to a watchmaker,” re- 
Mr. Brennan in tou upon this of 

his career; “ please that to your ; 

or the statement, nenee eaany seen, 

al many ti in t, has even been 

incorporated in a brief of me_which 

appears in a well-known work . 


upon it England largely relies to this very day for 
tits protection of her com "Wor {¢ he 
received from the British Government £110,000 “cash 
down,” in addition to certain lucrative appointments 
and other emoluments. : 

: AN IDEA WITH A FORTUNE. 

“The idea that lies at the root of the Jrinciple 
dominating the weapon,” explained Mr. Brennan, 
“came to me quite suddenly, and in a manner which 
Diente et as tae Lee st tae 
inventions. That is to say, I discovered the 


mechanical principle, and then cast about in my 
mind for some which it would fit. The 
torpedo at once itself, and to it the 


principle was applied. It worked 
perfectly, which ots" becky Yor _ for I have not 
yet found ing else save oes for which it 
would be of any practical use ” 

On the other hand, the idea of the new type of 
mono-railway, with which Mr. Brennan has 
startled the scienti 

m 


time of — and of many years of experimenting, 


a ee 


THE .GYROSCOPE RAILWAY, 


e 
Cr : 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


ee, I got no practical results, until one ps 


princi 
me. 


——_3§.——___. 
Mrs. Henreque: “So you did an act of charity 
to commemorate the twentieth anniversary of our 


Mr. Henpeque: “Yes; I refused a rise in salary 
to one of Cy ais who wanted to get married.” 
——§-.—— 


FRESH AIR FOUND. 
Kwocx, knock—knock, knock! 
Knock, knock! 


a ! 

At last a window was raised. 

“Is that you, James, darling?” said a feminine 
voice sweetly. 

“Of course it is!” said a bass. “Come and open 
the door!” 

“What was it to-night, James?” 

Mrs. Battersby is an enthusiastic collector, und 
takes careful and systematic note of all her husband’s 
excuses. 

“Meeting!” said James. 

“Oh! at meeting?” 

“Health Society. Benefit of fresh air for the cor 
was discussed. And, now, don’t be silly! Come and 
let me in!” 

“No, James.’ You have often upheld the benefit 
of personal experience. To-morrow night you will 
be able to lecture on the subject with inside hnow- 


And the window went down with a bang! 
ef ieee 


SinctETON: “What's the matter, old man? You 
seem to have trouble on your mind.” 
Wedderly: “ i wife told me to order something 
in town, and I'll be hanged if I can remember 
whether it was a settee or a tea-set.” 


£20 For a Story. 
Any Length up to 8,000 Words. 
_ Hezsz isan excellent opportunity for 
‘We have decided to offer a prize of £20 to 
who sends us before the closing date what we consider 
to be the best story, not exceeding 8,000 words in | : 
All manuscripts must be typewritten. Each com- 
a oe as many attempts as he or she 
es. 


The Editor has the right to use any of the stories, for 
which payment will be made. 

All manuscripts unsuitable for publication 
will be returned if sccompeniet by a stam and 
addressed oe. Bat Editor will not re- 
sponsibility for loss of or emp, to manuscripts. 

The date is ogee uly Ist, 1907. 

Envelopes should be dressed to the Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.O., and 
should be mar’ with the words “Twenty Pound 
Story” in the top left-hand corner. 
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KEEPING SHYLOCK WITHIN BOUNDS. 


HOW MONEYLENDERS ARE KEPT. IN CHECK. 


there was no one, and nothing, to stop him. _ 

Sometimes it might happen that one of his victims 
was unable to pay the instalment due, and he would 
thereupon, under a fictitious name, and, of course, 
at an enormous rate of interest, lend his own debtor 
the required money; thus, it will be seen, further 
enmeshing him within his net. . 

At length the islature awoke to the necessity 
of action, and hence we have the Moneylenders A 
of 1900. Under that enactment, the moneylender 
has to be careful what he doee—very careful, indeed. 

First of all, he is com to register himself as 
a moneylender at the offices of Inland Revenue, and 
he must do this in his own name or a ng name, 
and none other. He cannot ca on his business 
in any name other than that in which he is registered, 
nor at any place except the registered address. 

This, as may be easily imagined, hag checked him 
from using different aliases and deceiving borrowers 
in the manner above indicated. 

The registration extends for three years only, but 
it is capable of renewal at the end of that . 
A moneylender, however, may say to himself, “I will 
not register—I wilh my chance of detection, and 
go along as before.” Very well, but the risk he 
runs in so doing is a grave one, for he is thus liable 
to be convicted and fined £100,, and if he still refuses 
to become registered, and is convicted again, he can 
be imprisoned with hard labour for three months 
and have to pay a fine of £100 in addition! 

Moneylenders. ere, saterelly, vor, 

oneylenders are, » ve 
In order to avoid the risk of im 
turn themselves into a limi 


Again, supposing a moneylender has his professional 
ikely borrower, and he makes a false, 
m ing, or ve statement or promise to 
him and fraudulently induces him to borrow money 
or to to terms on ich money is ‘to be 

, that moneylender will find himself guilty 
of a misdemeanour and liable to be imprisoned for 
two years or to pay a fine of £500, or both. And 
the crime and punishment are the same where the 
offender is not the moneylender himself, but is his 
man: i. mt, or clerk! 

Still further, if a person with intent to defraud, 
causes or induces another to his name to any 
document so that the latter can be afterwards used 
as a valuable security, he can be sentenced, on con- 
viction, to three years’ penal servitude, or. to two 


confinement! 

. Now, as to the question of interest, it should not 
be forgotten that no action lies for. recovery of in- 
terest unless there is some agreement between the 
borrower and lender to pay it, or, at any. rate, unless 
there exists — usage, by which such an 
agreement can be inferred. 

For instance, supposing you, reader, were to lend 
your friend a £10 note and nothing was said about 
interest, you could not get back more than the ten 
sovereigns for the debt. 

With the exception of friends lending money tem- 
porarily, however, it is of very rare occurrence that 
money is lent, except on the understanding that in- 
terest will be paid. 

NO SECURITY MEANS HIGH INTEREST. 

Money can be lent in two ways, and the rate of 

interest varies accordingly. If a borrower wants 


very low, but with moneylenders it is erally a 
piri 4 of no security whatever when, natacally, pore 
the rate is very high. Formerly, there was no limit 
to the rate interest that could be charged by 
moneylenders and 500 per cent. was not uncommon. - 
Now, however, if a judge is satisfied that the inter- 
est charged is excessive, under all the circumstances, 
he can order the whole account to be and 
relieve the party sued from any sum in excess of 
what is “fairly due.” 
- Of course, in ascertaining this, the judge has to 
take into consideration the risk run by the money- 
lender. When, too, it is found that the debtor has 


‘| already paid more than is “fairly due,”. the court 


can order the moneylender to refund the excess. In- 
deed, it is not necessary to wait until the apg 
lender takes proceedings to recover his money; the 
debtor himself can apply for relief, even before the 
time for payment has arrived. 

A moneylender will sometimes get his borrower to 
write a letter, before receiving the loan, waiving any 
rights he may as to relief, but it ie really 
no to him, after all, for he cannot deprive the 


debtor of the relief he is legally entitled to by making 
the transaction take any particular shape or form. 


—Aleo a tankard, and a plate of blue, And all the colours are to Nature true— 


years’ imprisonment with hard labour, and solitary 


money and deposits a security, the interest will be. 
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LTIES IN TREASURE ISLANDS. JUST THINK OF IT. « BABY LLARS. 

: Wome to the Bi price of artificial fertilisers, A™ old farmer and his wife were chi Tas news that a new issue of Spanish “baby 
islands containing in any shape or form services one Sabbath The windows were, open, dollars” is in contemplation, in honour of the advent 
are just now ex y ble. and the noisy chorus the crickets was distinctly | of s eam and heir to King Alfonso and Queen Fi: 

One such, hitherto unknown, has discovered | andible. In due course the choir sang sn anthem, | need surprise py Sao Spanish people are alrcly 
south of the Equator in the Pacific Ocean. It. is an and the old man, a musio lover, listened en- | used to seeing a baby’s head upon their silver mony 
“island” by cou only, consisting of a > raptured. At ite conclusion he turned to hia wife | vast numbers of dollars so im having Jicn 

isolated rock jutting up out of the arp ee SAPO a bree few weeks after. the of Alfonso himeeli. 

estim: its ue a& £700, , orious vine, A everybody knows, was ac’ ™m into the 

of ial setone  e the present moment busily “Yes,” she answered, “and to think thy they pent a king, his father, Alfonso »» having aint 
engaged in ing it away pi to Australia, | do it all with their hind legs.” some months previously. 

New Zealand, i n, and Eastern countries. ><0ce<— This was a ) coinage, done to circumvent 

Treasure loads a this particular kind beat the ENTITLED TO IT. the designs of the Carlist emissaries, who went alnut 
ordinary pirate’s treasure island all to bits as com-| ‘Tay annual of the Militia battalion had everywhere persistently circulating the story that no 
mercial speculations, elthogs it is, of course, far | taken place, and pat off entiofactarily. The | 20n had been born to the Dowager Queen, and tht 
less romantic to dig up chi of guano-im: colonel gave the order to march, and the struck | Consequently the line of succession in that direction 
; it 18 to n of and on : was permanently cut off. Insurrection and anarchy 
chests fall rubies. was a | followed hard upon these lies everywhere. Evin in 
it is for this very reason that the former have been trom - | Madrid itself a revolution was started, but this meltol 
£0 ly neglected in favour of the latter. bone-player, away of its own accord when the infant king wis 

or it is @ fact that they have been . and this in- | shown to the people by his mother, standing in «no 
To cite but one instance. Tens of thousands of ual the windows of the palace, a nurse supporting 


salt rae, thia incident that suggested the coins « 

, this e dollars in question, and it was, as it turned wu, 
oh ee & __ m of political wisdom. oe 

the | . the rural cts, and especially in the monn- 

bis | tains of Navarra and Catalonia, the peasants had in 

moving _—. iano Winger y Mager: when bad appear 

ce amongst new. coins, with the por- 

comrades into confusion, and caused them to case | fi CMS i otsy king actually stamped on cach 

ou, man!” roared the colonel—"march ! and every one of them, caused them to throw down 

What on earth are you waiting for?” gpg ing mig a ee en 
‘a ” trombone-player. a obedience to.a belated manifi< 

He , dir be os : from Don Carlos. But it was then too late. The 

baby dollars had done their work. 


largely of nearl Te of lime, 

mr ger ore low etimate, not ge 
mt May ates” 3 

a orale “trossure islands in the world would not 

i day tao, pethepe a new kind of treasure- 

island ition will out some way of oorting 

at the guano beds on Possession Island, or the ni 


td 
deposits on Upernvik Island, or the immensely valu- ve get bam Lee 
able collections of fossil ivory known to exist on A SLIGHT AMENDMENT. aSeniecen aati 
various small islands situated of the North-Eastern | nus face of the young man was rueful, and the 
coasts of Siberia. It will pay theta to do so. lawyer he was in : looked exceedingly ve. THEN SILENCE REIGNED. 
So . It was a clear case of breach of yoni, and the | GENERALLY , Jack ashore is a cheery, 
man of law could. see nothing but vy damages as | loquacious it mal; but there are exceptions, aud 
on de | the ultimate outcome. And he lectured to some pur- Tom Franklin is among the latter category. He hates 
is motor. | pose to the young man, who waxed ive. in the natare 
, Ob yes,” he said impatiently, “T know all about 


n 

“No, no! that’s not it at all,” said the old lawyer, 
smiling shrewdly. “What I meant to impress on 
you was ‘Don’t write, and fear nothing.’” . 


« Where?” asked the > >500-<- 
A TIME OF TROUBLE. 
"ere ani’ the eonem poet eT < 
SE Te oe ene Gothing om Jedkine’s mind 
“ Here’s sixpence for Presetty aie ee rae aaa 
‘ boy.” And ore, must..be done! It is  dreedial alterna- 
Algernon | tive, can gee..no other. course 2, 
again started thecarat |. Ewer and anon he rolled his yn apweed ond 


- » 

informant had got well out of | attitude of supreme and utter despair. Indeed, sir? Well, I. never—you surprise me! 
‘ iat” he Tho struggle wae slong and bitter one. . Beggin’ your pardon, bat you don't look more than 

2 come ly he strove for mastery over black now ” 

he set it this im ; “Vm not, I was thirty 1 
eae And the bart ty yutering ‘ 
a4  >=-0c< ce. tes Inch by inch, foot by foot, they pressed upon oc 
KILLING CRIMINALS BY WAKING | 224, in spite of pluck and will pews, his hitherto WHERE THE ROOSTER RULES, 
” THEM. indomitable spirit was slowly but surely to | mas news thet a ten-round cockfight was fought 
TELEGRAM Pekin, received in London the the wall, and finall foreed to surrender. finish’ near Wigton the other da Bosiardag i 
dies day, announces that the Chinese merchant, Ma a, Lg repost despairingly, “it must be done! horas’ us that this old “sport,” although 
Sing, who was recently convicted there of cide és 0 illegal, is not means extinct in the coun- 
= who — in consequence sentenced to rae by eg ape grerning his hat, he rushed frantically try. taled, ig ge roe well-known man of 
ie th ten Paice! er liga continuously | “Has Judkins gone to P ng off the Tower Bridge, | letters, who each year, in Wuo's Wuo puts it on 
. adhere fore, thi God 1a | Plunge headlong from ‘Monument, blow himself | Tecord that this is favourite poaneesi: ‘ede 
sume J the limit of human endurance in | ¥P with half # ton of dynamite, or commit suicide The pertioulag ancouner © Seas 4 Ca lisle 
this : eater | oxtina muteneurt in some other unique and spectacular manner? Place a Wigton cham anc 

- nary tances; | No. rival, victory restimg with the former, who, at the 
peng — and especially a Nob at end of a contest over twenty minutes and 
pane rinks abl seep metas OF a igen He has merely started for the dentist’s to have an | (o"5 ten rounds, hie opponent By & ee 
exalts Thus, Jeanne De Gplnge Fy 224 aching tooth extracted, 0 Buch battles royal, although they seldom “get int 
ing “ ” ts, thirteen oe THe . POUNDED 187% the papers,” are, 28 & matter of , by no means 
tinuous and her sister, Ruth Deringe, ee ; uneommon in many of the rural districts of England, 


days, ‘mostly by meane of repeated SPP estat con 
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Accident & Guarantes | "is, 2, Wert ct tretinoin bind who i 
parish without its recognised. pion bird who is 


the rack, towards the end were almost con- ti Per cock of the walk” im very . 
Sanous, on Limited “ wv lo ried 
the other hand, Pitcairn, his “Criminal Corpora f) Of course, however, the “sport” is no longer cart! 


(Empowered by Special Parliament.) -  , | 02-80 or so extensively as in the days one 

- spi by» when town and village in the Umted 

Funds “™ aaa £1,452,925. i had its rag ee A aah 
hands on matches were tly tax! 3 

Revenue om 1,113,676, place Then the “living like a fighting euch’ 

Fash oat 

THE OCEAN CORPORATION ismes policies of a very real and Live signitoenee ee did. also tho 
insurance against ACCIDENTS of all kinds (including other si with which the same 
ee ee eae pastime has larded our age; such as for 
provisions orkzmen’s Compensation Acts). instance, : t ts cock- ing,” “cocksure, 

: “that cock won't fight,” cock pg chool,” and so 


“mew £&6,500,000 ai. on. 


On in : 
Trials,” forth at length the case of a French 
Jesuit, co ned to death after this fashion by the 
Scotch Privy Council, who went raving mad after 
ten days’ es of sleep in a dungeon beneath 
Edinburgh le. In his delirium the poor wretch 
accused his accusers, w in their turn, were sub- 
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Fae, ert torickia, the linpiriie, the arrows ‘nt the present day the chief home of Mee 
ha + 7 n 

‘bore, and the cashielaws, whatever they may be. PIDELITY GUARANTEES. a , pth asm. Be ager well . = Mayti. . “ep Fae 
another case mentioned by the same authority, | Bunasany, —_- is more thought of and ite life is reckoned more 
that of the alleged witch, Bessie Dunlop, the Te on ane ke ieaeneen and wenn valuable than any other living thing, not excluding 
yen oe nights pieleres hel civluedy wee aaa ——_ pgp we a Se ke ee 

ys and ni : hu cocks 
must have intervals of repose in this | Head Office : 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. are ‘pitted et ak cee, af business is virtu- 


particular instance, RIOHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary, ally suspended throughout the island. 


Queer Ways of Swelling 
Charity Funds. 


One of the most usual methods of pit the money 


heavily 


ecessary to put things right is to hold a bazaar. 
But noredaye ry Reames must have something very 
novel and unusually attractive about it if it is to be 
anything more than an ordinary success. 

There was something unusual in the s 
those clever comedians Messrs. Fred Wright and 
George acting as bazaar auctioneers. It was, 
of course, “for one night only.” 

As would be sup » their witticisms provoked 
roars of laughter, and business was brisk. could 
resist Mr. Wright’s pathetic appeal: “ Box of cigar- 
ettes? What offers? Every whiff is a button on some 

oor child’s shirt. Another sixpence? Thank you. 
Battons as well.” Or the cry of Mr. Robey: “We 
must pay the rent to-night”? : 

Anothef original bazaar device to induce people to 
spend their money was that hit upon by some 
ingenious peoplo at Sturry, in Kent, about cighteen 
months ago. 

GOOD FOR THE ENGAGED GIRL. 

One of the foremost attractions of the bazaar was 
a splendid wedding-cake. This was cut up and sold 
at sixpence per slice. Somewhere hidden in the cake 
was a quill that contained an undertaking signed by 
the vicar of the parish to marry, free of charge within 
twelve months, the person to whom should fall the 
part of the cake containing the quill. This luck 
portion fell to a girl who was en to be married, 
and it is highly interesting to abts to add that 
the vicar was upon ly afterwards to fulfil 
kis undertaking. . 

We all know the ordinary collecting-box, and those 
who travel about London are familiar with a varia- 
tion of this idea. In many prominent places there 


has been put up a curious-! ing apparatus, sha; 
Pus © eer aivided into 


something like a clock, with the 
twelve divisions, and bearing the legend : “ Keep the 
London Hospital for a second.” 

It seems that the cost of keeping the London 
Hospital going amounts to one penny every second, 
and a penny placed in the slot. of the apparatus 
causes the hand on the clock-face to move forward one 
division, and behold! you have had the great satisfac- 
tion of knowing that for the s of one second the 
of the London Hospital—-patients, nurses, 
doctors, and eve! i been kept on foot, 
financially apenas , by = own unaided efforts. 

The Royal Lifeboat Fund is another institution 
which requires all the money it can get. It has at 
least one quaint device for securing the odd coppers 
that total up to a considerable sum in the gate 
in the course of a year. At Robin Hood’s Bay a 


large, well-made m of a cod-fish does duty as a 
seerene tex: a stands u oe tail, i its ace 
wide m for co passers-| 

done vey well. re ree oe 


MEDICINE SHARES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 
Some short time ago the Bristol Royal Infirmary 
was burdened with a very large debt that was 
continually growing, and tened in the end to 
affect the usefulness of the institution. The ener- 
getic bap repon rs therefore — u Ss renatiins 
é raise money to e debt. 
The local zoological iene—one of the show 
Places of the West of gland—were taken, and 
turned into what was practically a mammoth fair- 
ground, arquees were peer and used es tem- 
porary music-halls, famous artistes were engaged to 
go down from London, motor-car drives were arranged 
© the beauty spots of the surrounding country, an 
Art Union was held for a number of valuable pictures, 
special trains were run.to Bristol from all parts of 
England, and the whole city was roused to # great 
ny charitably-di: ersons remember their 
et charity when they one making their wills. 
sually, course, the bequests take the form of 
cash, but sometimes they take unconventional shapes. 
Such was the case recently when the proprietor of 
& world-famous patent icine left a number of 
shares in his business to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. The 
shares were bequeathed on the condition that they 
Were retained as @ permanent investment and were 
not sold. As the shares were worth at least £10,000, 
and very probably a great deal more, the Homes saw 
No objection to retaining the shares ! 


f——So far a sight the world bath seldom seen Upon the cover 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
WHAT MAKES THE IDEAL MARRIAGE ? 


By ELLICE BEERE, 


of the old-fashioned sayings oft re even 
any is that “opposites should marry.” For i- 
ness it is ane ve should mate with gay, dark 
ith fair, with short; for itis universally acknow- 


taken as an index to character and temperament. 


| This being so, persons who mate with contraste have 


perhaps more chance of living happily with them than 
wie others who more closely resemble themselves in 
nature. 


It seems as if it is in the very order of things 
to admire most what is lacking in oneself, and this 
is really what a true marriage should consist in, the 
finding of one’s other half, the complement to oneself. 
Thus, some of the happiest marriages are made 
between two people very dissimilar, each supplying 
what the other needs, and cementing the bon 
mutual attraction into love. 

Probably the pet aversion of the manly man is 

masculine woman, while womanly woman has 
a corresyonain horror of the popped a In 
proportion as are opposite, greater arm 
of each sex for the other, and this principle is really 
the same when it comes to individuals. 

It affortls an explana 


tion, too, of some seemingly 
incredible marriages, marri which puzzle friends 


and uaintances, and even the onlooker, who is 
popularly supposed to see most of the game. 
t very often happens that a man or a girl will 


possess some hidden quality or defect, of which no 
one but themselves is aware, and ibly they them- 
selves only half conscious of it. Nevertheless, obeying 
some instinct, prompted by this secret feeling, they 
will choose a life partner, the choice of whom may 
astonish the outside world, but who will prove to be 
in exact accordance with their needs. 

uently one hears the phrase, “I don’t know 
what he sees in her,” 
in him,” coupled with expressions of satin in view 
of a certain marriage or engagement. phrases 
really strike at the truth of the matter, for never 
will the world be able to see the loved one with the 
eyes of the lover. 

Lovers invariably discern far more in their beloved 
than meete the eye, and therefore, although such 
remarks are uttered in the light of disparagement or 
criticism, in reality they merely betray the fact that 
the disinterested observer can not seo what the lover 
sees. No, the lover sees something more and beyond 
this, something that comes less within the line of 
vision than within the realm of feeling. 

Who would care to play the part of Miles Standish 
in real life and depute another to woo for him? Still 
less would any English man or maiden tolerate their 
choice being dictated. 

Even in Turkey, where bride and bridegroom are 
not supposed to meet until the wedding day, the 
Turkish damsel is hard to find who has not contrived 
@ previous sly peep at her intended husband ana 
manifested her views on the subject with great pre- 
cision, @ precision which is rarely contradicted. 

Open to discussion and criticism, as nearly every 
engagement and marrage is, the fact remains that 
most persons are well able to choose for themselves. 
Mi mn contracts, no doubt, there are, but, given a 
certain freedom of choice, untrammelled too much by 
circumstances or convention, and a man will turn 
naturally to the woman best suited to him, and a 
woman unerringly selects the man on whom she can 
bestow a lifelong allegiance. : 

No woman ever yet entered on a mistaken marriage 
without seeing the long shadow of it go before her, 
even before she sealed her fate with irrevocable words. 
Marriage does not always come as the awakener. 

Finally, in choosing a partner for life, love may 
be said to be at once the most exacting and most 
complaisant of beings. Exacting, because among his 
failings may be classed P cing fe suspicion, that most 
sophistical of mottoes, “ All’s fair in love and war” ; 
and complaisant because he sets no great store b 
beauty, wealth, or talent. Very often he gocs 
at a tangent completely and pulls up under circum- 
stances sufficiently astonishing to two people. 

Love has a way of taking a man who has ob- 
stinately set forth in some other direction forcibly 
by the shoulders and twisting him round in front of 
the divinity marked out for him, and with a woman's 
will the little god has an authoritative way which 
—_ be galomis. - 

t any rate, he generally emerges triumphantl 
from the double contest, and there ensues the ideal 
marriage. 


or “I can’t see what she sees. 
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birds of the air 


to « Gam eeper.’” 
be bulls ge By “se ; 
themselves upon our notice, and, worse still, upon 
our ns. 

the same, most of us have eyes to see and 
ears to hear, and, as the nurses of infants are wont 
to express it, take notice nicely. 

One of the first things we observe soon after we 
let ourselves loose on uncle’s sweet otd farm, about 
five seconds after arrival, is that the great flocks of 
redwings and fieldfares, which filled the air with 
their ceaseless chattering when we inflicted ourselves 
on “uncle-and-auntie-dear” at Easter, are . 

-Thesa have started for the far northern homes of 
their fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
cousins, and sweethearts, and, like tens of thousands 
of us, “hope to be there for Whiteun.” 

But in the places of these winter bird-visitors we 
shall see and tons hosts of jaunty trippers. 

The chiff-chaffs arrive with weeks to spare, and 
constant streams of’ other visitors come with every 
wind—warblers, willow-wrens, white-throats, pipits 
in variety, and many others. 

MILLIONS OF HOLIDAY MAKERS. 


The light-house keepers are too busy controlling 
the trafic, or they might record how many millions 
“pass the barrier”; all they can say is that the 
rush wae so great that fatalities were frequent. 

The swallows and martins are once more as flies 
in the sir, and turtle-doves may be seen constantly 
skimming the fields in batches, and halting where 
ricks haye been threshed for & bite of charlock seed, 
on the journey which shall bring them to their 
destinations by Whitsun. . 

The cuckoos and the nightingales are among the 
earlier arrivals, getting off, as it were, “on the 
Friday night.” cocks of the latter come in 
advance of the hens, perhaps to arrange for family 
quaziere, just as we males spend precious, previous 
week-en: trying to “arrive at” that cottage by the 
sea, or that labourer’s palace in dreamy desolation. 

You cannot) stroll through the Whiteun meadows 
free from the tripping cuckoo’s call, wander where 
you will in the oak-woods of the South, and the 
nightingales, now attuned to the zenith of their 
glory, flood your ears with mines of matchless melody. 

And the rooks, now freed from the drudgery of 
the rookeries with their helpless, squawking rooklets, 
set out in great parties of hundreds together, though 
the parents still preside over the needs of their 
respective families. : . . 

Thus, the rooks enjoy days of successional picnics, 
the more so, if Whitsun is wet, and slugs and.zrubs, 
and game-eggs, and such-like delicacies are plentiful. 


FOX FAMILIES ON TOUR. 


Families of foxes—the cubs are now about six 
weeks old and eager to explore—make excursions to 
fresh hunting-grounds, and since their first nurseries 
have become fouled with lavish feasting, they appre- 
ciate the sweet, clean passages of their new earths. 
And sometimes if the weather is encouraging, a whole 
family will on tramp, finally deciding to camp 
out in a field of forward corn. — 

The rabbits also in scampering scores leave the 
coverts where they were born and bred, to take up 
their abode in the fields of hay-grass and corn. 

Rats, too, now that the stacks are nearly all gone, 
and those which are left standing have become too 
warm and stuffy for their ideas of comfort, travel 
the country-side by hedge and ditch, till thoy come to 
lodgings suitable for summer. 

ven the moles will be thinking of getting their 
young ones off their hands by taking them for lon 
subterranean runs in the network of “tubes,” whi 
ass under roads and through banks. Perhaps some 
ae we shall have X-ray field-glasses, which will 
enable us to watch the wanderings of moles. 

Pa and Ma Stoat with a tribe of very playful and 
very hun little stoats begin at Whitsun a series 
of jaunts through wood and hedgerow, meadow and 
corn-fields, much to the consternation of crowds of 
other pleasure-seekers. 

Many a young blackbird escorting his “cousin” to 
see the may blooms blushing ‘n the evening light on 
the bank of a winding lane, has a rude awakening 
to the seamy side of life when hooligan stoats pounce 
apon him, and demand his life—as is the practice 
of nature’s highwaymen—without option 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


Tens is a man 
who spends the 


of his 

ife traversing the 

oceans, going from 
one out-of-the-way 
place to another look- 
ing for parasites. 
This is Com- 


Bare, ea, Me oe 
e 
ployed Soaty by, the 


occupation of any 
man in the world. 

Mr. Compere is 
an entomologist who 
has made a speciality 
of discovering the 
particular parasite which will destroy any given insect 
which attacks fruit trees and vegetables. 

It is a well-known fact that such insects often 
lay siege to certain districts with so much vigour as 
to elie waste thousands of acres of orchards and 
bring ruin and devastation in their wake. But every 
such insect has its parasite, upon the principle of 
the “lesser fleas u their backs to bite 'em.” It 
is Mr. Oompere’s business to find any parasite for 
which he may be asked. : 

The liar circumstances in which he _ serves 
two sack widely separated countries as Australia and 
North America are explained by the fact that the 
insects which attack the fruit trees in both countries, 
or at least in certain partes of them, are of the same 
species, with one or two exceptions. : 

For many years past the intrepid entomologist has 
been incessantly on the track of strange 
specimens of bugs, beetles, and flics, and his laboprs 
have been rewarded b ee aa ki to a 

t fruit-growing industry. So highly is his wor 
zed by the Governments employing him that he 
is given a roving commission, and every facility for 
pursuing his study and classification of insect life 
in any part of the world likely to yield any specially 
sought-for parasite. 

IN THE BACKWOODS OF BRAZIL. 

His periodical trips across thousands of miles of 
the Pacific to visit first one and then the other of 
his departments are hardly regarded by him in the 
light of travel now, any more than » City man 
looks upon his joarneyings to and from his suburban 
retreat as such. 

His serious travelling commences when he has left 
the beaten track and sets off up country in the wilds 
of unexplored Brazil, among the turbulent Chinese 
Boxers, or in the jungles of Indian native states. 

Recently Mr. Compere had the task of searching 
for a diminutive fly to ete, 3 the red and purple 
scales which were destroying the lemon and orange 
trees in Southern California and West Australia. 

He travelled from America, through Southern 
Europe, and crossed over to Africa. Then he went to 
Australia, up to India, and at last reached China, all 
the time looking for the little fly. He decided that 
if specimens were to be obtained anywhere, by the 
great rivers of China was the place. 

He journeyed on a Chinese junk, first laying in a 
store of provisions and water, as the necessaries of 
life in that part of the world are not such as the 
ordinary civilised stomach can assimilate. Bands 
of pirates infested the districts through which he 

» and the difficulty arose of sleeping on the 
ks of the river exposed to the attacks of these 
cut-throats or of taking up quarters for the night 
in the junk assailed by mosquitoes. 
ADVENTURES UNLIMITED. 

The long-looked-for fly was at last hunted down, 
but it was so small as to be hardly visible without 
the aid of a mic . The ordinary man might 
well have despaired of ever capturing such tiny 
quarry. But the undaunted naturalist gave instruc- 
tions for infected lemon trees to be sent to him from 
California, These he planted so as to attract the 
little flies in thousands, eager to feed on a natural 
enemy, then shipped them back to America to propa- 
a3 a Benes pateggaid affected. 

niortunately, owing to being transported in cold 
storage, the flice were frozen rg death on the way, 
and the experiment was useless. A second attempt, 
however, was more successful, and the Horticultural 
Department of California expects to be able to supply 

Tuit-growers with the fly soon in sufficient mater 
as to eradicate the scale disease entirely. 

Jt must not be supposed that all this is unattended 
with personal danger. Once, when travelling in an 
nee through the Indian jungle, his native guides 
Laka suddenly and left him. In the overhanging 

‘anches above his head was an enormous python 
about to attack. Needless to state, he followed his 

ides with all penitse gag Not long afterwards 
ve of these guides died in succession from plague, 
and it was not until then that he decided to abandon 


his quest 

another occasion a guide proved treachgrous 
and endeavoured to lure re to death in a swamp. 
Only presence of mind saved him. 


om 


Giobe-l rotting Searches for 
Beetles. 


NEW CONTEST OF BRAINS 


>S0Cc< 
UNLIMITED CASH PRIZES FOR 


‘ INGENIOUS READERS. .... 


First of all, what is a limerick? It is a verse built 
oa lines similar to the following : 


There was a young fellow of Burleigh, 
Whose hair was short, crisp, and cerly, 
But the side of his face 
Had got out of place, 
Aad made him look awfully surly. 


Below you will fiad the first four lines of a limerick. 
We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of your 
ability, When you have done this, fill in your name 
and address in the space provided, cut out the annovace- 
ment, attach to ita postal order for sixpence, and place 
it in am envelope addressed to the LIMERICK 
EDITOR, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Hearietta Street, 
Londoa, W.C. Closing date, Tuesday, May 28. 

The whole of the amount received will be divided 


amongst _the ten competitors whose attempts are con- 
sidered by the adjudicator to be the best. No deduction 
whatever will be made in any shape or form. 

We guarantee to distribute a sum ef not fess than 
210, so that the winners will, at all events, be certain 
of securing a sovereign each. 

The method of deciding the contest is a novel one. 
The ten winning attempts will be selected by 

Mr. FRANK RICHARDSON, ‘ 
the famous author aad authority on whiskers, than whom 
no better person could have been selected to adjudicate 
on a limerick like that set before readers this week. 

The published decision must be accepted as final, and 
competitors may eater only on this understanding. 


There was a young man of Kildare, 
Whese face was all covered with hair, 
He said, “See what you save, 

If you don’t have to shave, 


WHAT HE THOUGHT OF GOLF. 
Yes; he had come over from France, and he had 
just been asked to give his views on the game of 


With much gesticulation, he did so. 

“Ah,” he said, “your game of golf! Yes; I know 
him. You put on the tunic so red as the Ingleesh 
rosbif underneath done. You strap your sack of 
sticks on the back of a boy twice so small ag the 
bag. He scrape a mud-pudding to make balance 
e leotle white ball. He make pan pea — to 
balance him, then, very angry, you , ‘Four!’ 
Then you what you call address the ball, and, ma 
foi, your address sometimes is of banquege to make 
afraid. You strike, and the ball find himself in the 
bonkaire. You call loud for the nibelungen stick, 
and beat the ground till your partner say, ‘Ho, 
chuckit!’ You say—but, my friend, I excuse myself 
to repeat what you say. Ah, my friend, you are a 

nation, but your polf game gives me what you 
gleesh call ze hump! 
— te 

Frest Man: “Writing must have been very ex- 
pensive in the Middle Ages. They used feathers for 


Second Man: “Why should that be expensive?” 

First Man: “Well, I was only judging from my 
wife’s hats.” 

——r pe ——__ 

Mezegtina a newsboy whose face was scarred with 
scratches like a map of some great railway centre, a 
benevolent old gentleman asked the youngster what 
"a Feller spoke di tful of my sister; said he'd 

e disres; a sister; said he 
bet she wie cioleared Gad I ealled in.” ’ 
‘eat your sister cross-eyed?” asked he of the kind 


“hi "t no sister,” was the reply. “It was the 
peincigle oF ibe thing that I got Bikea for.” 


=——So, readera, hie you to the newsman soon, And buy the ROYAL 


Eacu i rapiem 
manager is own 
poses method of 
looking for that very 
desirable article—a 
play that will please 

r. erry, as 
most le ‘kooe: 
a inromantic 
3 ys und never looks 
‘or any other sort of 
dramatic entertain- 
ment. Mr. T con- 
ducts his search for 
plays in a very sys- 
tematic manner. He 
has a gentleman com- 
missioned to look for 
plays, and directly 
bat individual finds 
what he thinks may be 
aia one he hastens to Mr. Terry to read it to 

im. 

“Unless I am actually engaged on the stage,” said 
Mr. Terry recently, “I make a point of hearing this 
gentleman read a play whenever he brings one to 
me; I have on occasions got out of my bed in the 
middle of the night to hear a play read to me. I 
do not of necessity accept it, but if I am pleased 
with it I give it my careful consideration. I never, 
however, finally decide to produce a play without a 
fengthy consultation with my wite about the matter, 
and all the pieces we have acted in together have 
been produced as the result of our joint judgment.” 

Mrs. Terry is, of course, that delightful and charm- 
ing actress, better known to the theatre-going world 
as Miss Julia Neilson. Mr. Terry never accepts a 
play without hearing it read to him. 

Mr. Lewis Waller decides very rapidly as to whether 
he will or will not produce a play that has been 
submitted to him. Hundreds come to him in the 
course of a twelvemonth, of which the vast majority 
are quite unsuitable for production, but Mr. Waller 
reads them all. His method is to read a certain 
number every week. 

ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR IDEAS. 

“Before I had finished reading the second act of 
Beaucaire,” said Mr. Waller, “I decided to accept 
it. The next thing to do was to secure the rights of 
production. I went to the telephone, rang up the 
author, and in a few minutes had secured the rights 
of this play. I never read a play a second time; if 
it does not please me at the first reading, it goes 
back at once to the writer. I do not pretend to be 
infallible; I may make a mistake sometimes, and 
peadace a play that ae ublic =e not care about; 

ut that is an error of judgment that ev man 
is bound to make at tines sic _ 

Mr. George Alexander has no particular method of 
looking for plays. “I am always looking for them,” 
said the popular actor-manager. Mr. Alexander is 
also constantly on the look-out for ideas for pla: 
and is quite as feo to consider the material for 
a play as a play iteelf. 

r. Alexander, by the way, rather favours the 
idea that playwriting might taught, and thinks 
that many an aspiring but unsuccessful playwright 
would run a much better chance of having his play 
produced if he were taught how to construct a play, 
which many authors bave not the least notion how to do. 

Mr. Seymour Hicks is a marvellously energetic and 
a decidedly successful searcher for popular theatrical 
entertainments. For example, he gran after per- 
forming at the Aldwych, started off for Paris to see 
a man there who had written a piece that Mr. Hicks 
thought might suit him. The shortest and quickest 
method of seeing whether it would or not was to see 
the author. 

EACH DAY'S ALLOTTED PORTION. 

Accordingly, Mr. Hicks departed for Paris by the 
night mail, saw the author in question the next 
morning, ascertained that the piece was not, after 
all, quite what he wanted, and started back for 
London, and appeared at the Aldwych that night. 
This is an example of Mr. Hicks’s lively methods 
when searching for dramatic fare, 

Mr. Hicks is a very young man to occupy the promi- 


Theatrical Managers Tell of 
Their Methods. 


nent position he does in the theatrical world. He 
is only a little over thirty, and though he has pro- 
duced a number of picces, he hag had good fortune 


never to have been associated with the production of 
a failure. But he readily concedes that he owes a 

at deal of his success to his charming wife, Mise 

llaline Terriss. “Find out exactly what the public 
like and give it to them; never think of what th 
ought to like or might like’—that is Mr. Hicks's 
principle. 

No actor in London has eg P 
consideration than Mr. Cyril , 
conscientious and careful reader. His usual met 
is to read a certain amount every day, and if he 
comes across any likely play, he pute it to one side 
for further consideration. Before coming to any 
decision, he will probably read it two or three times 
through, and then will see the author. 

As a rule, Mr. Maude does not care to hear as 
author read a play to him; at all events, not until 
he has first formed his own judgment as to its mssite. 


s sent to him for 
le, who is a ve! 


MAGAZINE for June— 


A WEIRD SHORT STORY. 


: Mackarness.” 
ight had fallen as I poached the healer. recommended 
3 of him I demanded bed and supper. 


“Supper—yes,” he replied; “but, as for bed, I 
can’ ” eine 
“Perhaps,” I interrupted, “Dr. Mackarness’ name 


ne 
lit ry Fig ore inquired of the landlord 
Beotch, sir,” he replied; “Dr. Mackarness 


af Adcig wg it. ; 
* h be it,” I said. ; 

“Let’s have your opinion of that,” he said when a 
minute or so later he handed me a stiff jorum of whisky. 

I qualified the spirit with a of water and 
raised it to my lips. 
_ “Well?” queried Boniface e tly. | 

“Tom,” suddenly cried a 1 voice without, “ you're 
wanted.” 


“ All right,” grumbled the man, seemingly reluctant to 
uit the room ere eliciting my judgment. 
” I swallowed a mouthful. 
“ Excellent!” I ejaculated. 7 
*Tom, Tom!” cried the voice, with rising vehemence. 
“Confound the women!” exclaimed the landlord, an 
hurried from the room. 


“Yes,” t I, “a very fair whi with a peculiar 
rs jar, but not unpleasant.. Not amiss a 
of this for to-morrow's .” I took out my flask. 


I had just replaced it in my pocket when the landlord 
returned: His ayes twinkled as they fell upon my empty 


lass. 
y “Good?” he asked, with a chuckle. eta 
“ So much so that I'll repeat the dose. You'll join me? 
you, sir. Two special Scotches, missis,” he 


These were soon brought in by an acrid Doking. Some, 
evidently the r of the etrident voice I just 
— ~—e the glasses on the table, and retired 
without a . 

“Your health, landlord,” I said, raising the glass. “But 
eurely this is a different ‘whiaky?”” I added. “I miss the 
other's distinctive flavour.” . 

“Indeed, sir?” said Boniface apologetically. “ Well, 
T’ll soon put that Ls ge Hand me over your sir.” 

“ By no means,” I rejoined; “this is a capital sample. 
Once more, your health. : 

“ Yours, sir.” . 

We lapsed into silence, and sat regarding each other 
throangh a social veil of tobacco smoke. 

“ Strange how tired 1 am,” I yawned at length. “Done 
too many miles, I su . ly I must ask you to show 
me to my room, I feel 80 knocked up.” : 

“Certainly, sir,” said my vis-a-vis, rising. “Mind the 
stairs; they're a bit — my arm, sir. There, 
that’s better. You are in dead-beat, sir.” 

Once in my room, I sank upon the bed, where I lay 
motionless, as in a swoon. Boniface, bending over me, 
peeted with an anxious look into my face. 

“ Anything more, sir?” he asked. 

I atrove to answer—to move. I was powerless. Yet my 
mind rem clear. 
ything more?” he repeated. 


* he cried in a jeering tone. “Then I'll make 


by. The fellow smoked 
most hideous 


“In a second, doctor,” answered my companion, and 
quitted the room. . 

When he returned a few minutes later another was with 
him. The le halted by the door. 

“You gave full dose?” demanded the newcomer. 

“Yes, doctor,” replied the landlord, Tonks. 


“Good! Now let’s look at him.” 
The er roached the bed, and as he bent over 
me the bearded face of Dr. Mackarness came within the 


compass of my vision. 

For awhile he gazed fixedly upon me; then, drawing 
the pin from his cravat, he pases’ it into my cheek. 
felt a dart of keen pain, yet was erless either to cry 
out or to shrink from a repetition of the cruel stab. 

“Good! Good!” he excl: . 

“You see you can trust me, doctor,” chuckled the 
landlord. : 

“Or I should not employ you,” was the doctor's 
comment. “Now, don’t move from this room till 
return,” he added. “I am going for——” 

The loud barking of a dog in the yard below drowned 


his words. 
“The very thing!” he cried, as though seized with 
sudden idea. “Tonks, I shall operate here to-night.” 
“Doctor, doctor,” cried the other in a tremulous voice, 
“this isn’t in the in. I am willis to etrain a point 
to oblige such a liberal gent. as yourself, and you know I 
have done so more than once.” 


I have but an off-license in such 
matters. — ats eagles man, ——- fellow- 

ture r my roof—— 
oe "he'll endere it in alence,” interrupted 


Teassure me, docto 
I cannot bear the sight of b 
child.” 


“There will be virtually pone—a mere speck at most. 
Not encagh to cry out cgniast, you most fastidious of 
rascals.” 


Mackarness, with an 
ow often must I repeat 
leaves my your very counterpart— 
’ Tonks, I'll endure your imbecility no longer. 
You shal] be my subject.” 

““Heaven forbid!” cried the publican aghast. ; 
“Then curb this captious disposition of yours, and listen 


reason. 
“¥ a f the jingling Permit 
“Yes; reason 0! jingli: urse. Permit me, 
most venal Tonks.” 4 ? 

The coins clinked as they changed hands. 

_“ Ah, doctor,” marniated Boniface, “euch reasons never 
<< jig gt N don’t forget to k 

= ink. Now, eep an 

upon our friend until my return. By the by, Tehall, of 


course, uire 

“Oh, I couldn't let it be ill-used, without— 
without——” 

“ Further recourse to reason. Well——” 


impatient ed of his foot. “ 


to 


“ What a fund you seem to possess, doctor!” said Tonks. 
“ There's no you.” 

“Say rather my purse,” corrected Mackarness. 
“Now, stick to your post; I'll e all the haste I can.” 


“TI trust you will, 
teRRET inteeeeted fod the other impatiently. “HE 

= ” e other iently. “He won't 
stir until——” But the two were sien’ a the stairs, 
gg ner maple a Lect 

From despair sprang a hope. ‘ar from havin; 
drunk the entire drameks of the drugged whisky, I 
swallowed but a bare mouthful. Perchance the baneful 


effect might pass ere the doctor’s return—perchance even 
now it was passing. 
Concentrating my will the effort, I strove to turn 


5 me quivered a thrill of joy; my field 
vision had veeetbly widened. I tri 


directions co 

as he drove anny 
lord . He came to the head of the bed, da 
glass of spirits on @ small table that stood near, and, with 
® perfunctory glance in my direction, flung his obese body 
into an arm-chair. 

Perfectly motionless I lay, cudgelling my aching brains 
to discover a of esca But none would come to my 
gor ee I had fallen : kk ge the desperate sia 
of m @ surprise attack upon the unsuspecting villai 

aide, when from below screamed his wifes shrill 


“T'll let you know what's up it you don’t look alive, or 
gg opted lipryre fg eg shrieked the te : 


The man’s motionless face grew ashen ; on his forehead 


very soul seemed to leap into 
mercy. Even I, whom he 
remorse to his as greed, 


miscreant. Then 
scrambled through the window, : 
ivy with which the wall was covered, half slid, half fc] 


to the d. I to my feet and 
Sheth eae ie Sonat" amd ety wy 
Of a sudden an ling cry rang forth—a cry as of a 


savage beast of his prey. I glanced backw. 
Silhouetted against the bright lig that streamed thron’; 


unt figure of Dr. 
. The rays fell upon 


open the 
Mackarness. He raised a lamp alo: 
oh passion—peering 


e 
Several months had elapsed before I could muster up 
to revisit the ecene of my grucsome 


“ Poor b "exclaimed. “But what about the dog? 
Got it still?” I asked in what, despite myself, was a 
somewhat unsteady voice. 

“Yes, sir; he’s m the yard,” answered the man, regard- 
ing me curiously. “Like to see him!” 

If I'm giving no trouble,” I answered, with but badly 


assumed indifference. 
Ine mal ‘yard black 
& smi ya retriever, seemingly asleep. 
At the sound of our s its a ee bi 
did they Took that a, ina 
8 


J fell on me from their sullen depths welled s 

lowing of fury. A blood-flecked epume oozed from 

tween the creature's bared teeth, while its hair literally 

bristled with inet With a demoniac yell, such as =i | 
utter, Denes sprang forward. 


“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the landlord, as he bust!cd 
me into the house and slammed the door. “Good Heavens! 
he’s as mad as when Dr. Mac ” 

“Do you know Dr. 


“Dr. Mackarness?” I interrupted. 
Mackarness?” 
“Only seen him once, and don’t want to set eyes on 
him again,” said the scared Boniface. “I hate a man 
that’s cruel to dumb beasts.” —- 

“ Did he ill-treat this poor: brute!” I demanded, with 


ew Can't say that I cSught him at it—1 

“Can't say that I caught him at uckl thaps for 
him. But when he was bare; just about a wo x fier nent 
Tonks was taken away, that dog—that dog went on just 
as he did when he saw you.” 

“Well, no one can accuse me of cruelty, and to the best 
of my belief I never set eyes on it before.” 

“It has on you, sir,” returned the landlord, with 
meaning. 

“ How am I to take your words?” I demanded hotly, for 
I was nettled at his words. 

, a your conscience may dictate, . 

“My conscience is quite easy on that score,” I replied. 
“The dog can owe me no ge, though its late Saar, as 
bas ter a villain as ever I met, might.” 

ash hat if bore Tonks = = true,” muttered the 
ican vely—* been into th 

ote ae 

Don’t talk nonsense 


man!” I cried impatiently. 
“Havens you jast emee| cried impatiently 
insane?!” 


me that Tonks was certified 


, “Doctors have made mistakes before now. Look here, 
al he added, with the is of, sudden resolution, 
* Nothi A pena dary 7 


should take it as a favour if you took—took 


your —" 


broke ! 
With a eingle bound I cleared the threshold and made 
off down the Oe at a sprinter’s pace. “ 

Not since that day have I visited the “Golden Bell.” 


——S ee fl eee 


“I wrote that song she ig singing.” 
“Oh, well, don’t ceed yon if she were 
not torturing us with that it would be with some 
other one.” 


that 


———Inside you'll find good stories, that will please, Ontside, a eplendid meal of bread and cheese. 


man has ever 


lovember 30th, 1908, three men stood at a spot 
Pe earth where never man stood before. Their 
names were Captain R. F. Scott, in command of the 
‘Antarctic exploring ship Discovery, and two seamen 
named Evans and Lashly, and the in question 
was the far interior the great thern Polar 

inent. 

Other wt 800 miles distant from their vessel, and 
between it and them stretched a desert of snow and 
ice, a region uninhabited and uninhabitable, pierc- 
ingly cold, unceasingly wind-swept, fearsomely 
monotonous. : . 

w they got there, and how they got back, and 
isa mony gf Their adventures en route, is the story 
that is here set forth. 

FACING THE GREAT ICE BARRIER. 

But first as to he! count thas called 
tica. It is a land-mass of continental propor- 
cn ba no one has ever sailed round ite coasts, 
so that its extent and its limits are alike unknown. 
Only, indeed, here and there have solitary voyagers 
pushed their way to ite shores 
through the engirdling ice, and 
these Seve given to the different 
rtions of the continent 
ifferent names — Victoria 
Land, King Edward the Seventh 
Land, Kaiser William the 

Second Land, and so forth. 

‘It is'a region of unthinkable 
desolation. No land mammal 
has been found thereon, nor any 
trace of vegetation. Every- 
where the snow line descends to 
the water's edge. Cliffs of 
solid ice, from one to four 
feet in height, fringe the coast 
for hundreds of miles. 


This phenomenon tly 
puzzled Ross. who was the first 
to break through the and 
visit these shores, and chris- 


tened it the Great Ice Barrier. 
We know now that the cliffs are 
merely the seaward face of the 
huge ice-cap which covers the 
whole of the continent. 

The Great Ice Barrier forbids 
approach to the interior, for it 
is unscaleable. But here and 
there the configuration of the 
land that lies beneath the “cap” 

rmits of the formation of 
immense glaciers that slope 
downwards — eternally frozen 
rivers flowing from an always 
frozen continent into an ever- 
lasting frozen sea. 

Given a milder climate and 
these glaciers would be the 
Amazons and the Mississippis of 
Antarctica. By:way of streams, 
such as these, the premier 
penetration of newly-discovered 
countries has invariably been 
performed. What more natural, 
therefore, than that Captai wishful to pene- 
trate into the interior of Victoria . should seek 
out a convenient ice river. 

He found one in the Ferrar Glacier, the ascent of 
which was commenced on October 12th The party 
numbered in all twelve men, and about 2,300lb. 
i of provisions and paraphernalia wae packed 
on four eleven-foot sled No dogs were taken, s0 
that everything had to man-hauled. 


MAN AFTER MAN COLLAPSES. 


Trouble commenced at once. A false start was 
made, The hardships endured were of so terrible a 
nature that man after man soils pee During one 
whole week a terrific blizzard con the expert 
to their fur sleeping , wherein they lay during 
twenty-two hours out each of the twenty-four 
unable to sleep because of the bitter cold, r 
with rheumatism, tortured by snow blindness. 

_ Finally, however, they reached the inland termina- 
tion of the ever-ascending -— and debouched 
upon the comparatively level surface of the great 
central ice-cap, across which there blew unceasingly, 
and right in their faces, a bitter wind. The elevation 


I1.—THE FIRST PENETRATION OF 
ANTARCTICA. 
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they found by their aneroids 
to average about 9,000ft. 
above sea-level. 

To advance under such 
conditions was impossible 
for any but the hardiest. 


¢. The consequence was that 

This novel series deals with the little expedition grew 

the occasions on whicha white Smaller by degrees and un- 

man has, in the course of his Dentitelly lent. Men would 

which no white walk an all, pull and 

aversed . The stories walk, until they could do 

are absolutely true to life, pleasant, and neither any Tonger, and 
instructive. 


would then fall livid and 
gasping on the frozen 
ae oy be sent back to the 
ship by easy stages. . 
‘And this happened again 

A and again, until finally 
Captain Scott found himself with two men only, 
Evans and Lashly, and with these, and dragging one 
sledge only, he pushed on into the: unknown. 

And what an unknown! Imagine the Atlantic ocean 

torn by storm and vexed by tempest, suddenly gazed 
at by a Gorgon, and turned, not into stone exactly, 
but into ice. 
_, Such is the interior of Victoria Land. Thus, has 
it been for countless centuries, and thus will it be 
for countless centuries more. No in J no shrub, no 
living thing, not even inanimate —nothing but 
a terrible and seomingly limitless expanse of ice, and 
snow frozen to the consistency of ice. ; 

And across this wilderness crawled slowly these 
three brave Britons. They rarely spoke, for speaking 
caused pain when their lips were frozen and their 
cheeks cracked and bloody with chaps. Ever and 
anon they halted, to peer into one another’s faces in 
search of the leprous-looking white patches that told 
of frost bite. ey were always hungry, and they 
suffered almost as much from thirst as if the desert 
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they were marching in had been of sand instead of 
snow, owing to the difficul vs of melning a sufficient 
supply of latter with the feeble oil lamps they 
The awful monotony of it all, even more than their 
sufferings, got on their nerves, and rendered them 
melanchol: , and at times morose. The frozen snow 
waves, owing to the direction of the wind, were 
sh like the barbs of a hook, the incurved points 
facing the explorers. Very high and threatening 
bs | ed, each one seeming to suggest that diffi- 
cult ag it was to surmount them on the outward 
jo » it would be even more so when returning. 
Their one pleasure was at nightfall, when they 
devoured their meal of melted seal blubber before 
turning into their sleeping bag. could talk a 
little , and, ouriously enough, subject 
was started in the beginning, the conversation in the 
end was sure to veer round to eating. Each had 
his own favourite delicacy, upon which he would 
descant lovingly by the hour together. Thus, Captain 
Scott confesses that he had ever before his eyes in 
the darkness a big bow} of Devonshire cream; Evans’ 
idea of alimentary ecstasy was fat pork; whilst 


829 


leay pined for vegetables and fruit, especially 


at length came the morning of November 30th, the 
day on which it had been decided beforehand thas 
the last outward march should be undertaken. All 
three were in high spirits, for on the morrow they 
would set their faces towards “home,” as the ship 
had now become to them by comparison. And what 
if this, their final effort, should bring to them some 
unexpected success ? 

Greenland, they reflected, could have been crossed 
in oeny pas by such a track as had made. 
Perhaps they would come upon a gradual slope down- 
ward. Possibly they might even catch a first glim 
of distant mountains, indicating a western coast 
Victoria Land. 

TWICE NEARLY KILLED. 

Vain imaginings. When the waning light warned 

three that it was time to camp, they saw nothing 

around them or beyond them but the same intermin- 

able snow desert, rising and falling like the waves 

of the sea. i had reached the end of their tether, 

and all they done was to show the immensity of 
the vast plateau 


And now, almost at the commencemert of the 
return journey, a fresh and terrible anxiety ocon- 
fronted the little party. The weather changéd for the 
worse, their marches grew shorter and shorter, and, 
as a result, death from starvation stared them in 
the face, for their store of food was only just suffi- 
cient to take them back under ordinarily favourable 
circumstances to their first base i 

In short, their race back resolved itself into a 
race with death—with odds on the side of death. 
Thei? sufferings from ap and fatigue were terri- 
ble. Even the solace of sleep 
thou 
usu 


air had to 
ted land he a the 


cap) loomed on both sides, and they knew they 
were nearin; seaward edge of the plateau. 
It behoved them now to be careful, for as the ice 


sheet approaches the coast it loses the regularity 
that distinguishes it in the interior of the continent, 
and becomes lined with crevasses, broken and dis- 
torted. Yet they had to push on at all hazards, for 
the pangs of hunger were now terribly acute, and 
rhaps iy felt worst of all, they had sm 

st pi tobacco. 

As a result of their enforced hurry, marching in 
bad weather, they twice nearly ‘sk thai lives, once 
through tumbling into a crevasse, and once through 
falling over an ice cataract, an immense congealed 
Niagara more than three hundred feet high. 


BACK TO THE SHIP 

At last, however, with eyes shining bright and 
wolfish with famine, haggard and pale, yet still un- 
daunted, the three explorers re the first of their 
base food depéte. hey found the provisions safe 
where they had hidden them, and realised that the 
worst was over Nature, too, seemed to smile upon 
them. For, for the first time since the expedition 
had started, the temperature rose to above zero, and 
the terrible wind fell’ suddenly to a dead calm, so 
that the steam of their cooking rose into the air in 
a thin, vertical shaft. 

The very next da: omg was incapacitated by snow 
blindness. Nevertheless his companions managed to 
get him safe to the ship, which they reached late on 
Christmas Eve. And 50, after all ir troubles and 
trials, ney spent their Christmas Day in the snug 
sere oO ir home quarters, and revelled un- 
in those delights of civilised existence to 
which they had eo long been strangers. 


(Next weeks ‘’ The First Man on the Matterhorn.’’) 


CORROBORATION. 

TE premises were coming down, and for the last 
few weeks they were bein: as an auction-room 
by certain keen-looking benefactors of humanity. 
The auctioneer was endeavouring to dispose of a 
stock of beautifully-labelled cigars, and he grew 
quite eloquent as he described their virtues. 

“In short, gentlemen,” he wound up, “you can’t 
get better. I don’t care where you go, you oah’s 
get better; you can’t better.” 

“No, you can’t get better,” broke in a bystander. 
“I smoked one last week, and I'm not better yet.” 


—_—— sto 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT, ' 

A cera general takes interest in youthful 
soldiers. On one occasion he ad a@ company 
of Lads’ Brigade and was entertained by them 
at dinner. A little chap near the general displayed 
a appetite. 

You eat well, my boy,” said the soldier. “Now 
if you love your flag as well ag your dinner, you'll 


make a good patriot. 
“Yes, sir; but I’ve been practising eating twelve 
years, and Tt ain't used a gun but six months,” was 


the laconio reply. 


A postcard sent to the Editor of “P.W.” telling him whit you tink of thie number would be greatly appreciated. 


—— ag 


parting f chance guide. 

You'll not 16 i was oes eneertt “B 
the way,” he # you any : 
eally ix prosuring @ room at the ‘Golden Bell, 


men my name — Dr. Mackarness. Don't 
forget—Dr. Mackarness.” 
ight had fallen as I reached the hostel: aso err] 


by m uaintance of the road. On the 
eins bool af kien I demanded bed and supper. 

“Supper—yes,” he replied; “but, as for a bed, I 
can't ” 


“Perhaps,” I interrupted, “Dr. Mackarness’ name 


will——" 

“Dr. Mackarness!” cried Boniface: “You a friend of 
Dr. Maekarness! There's always a bed for his friends. 
>; Sion f eggs and ham placed before me 

a o was 5 
while at my elbow stood a tankard of ale. These done 
justice to, 
what he conside: 


it to my lips. 
. “Well?” ‘4 Boniface openly. a 
“Tom,” suddenly cried a shrill voice without, “ you're 


“ All right,” grumbled the man, seemingly reluctant to 
uit the room ere eliciting m judgment. 
* I swallowed a mouthful J 

“Excellent!” I ej lo ——o 

*Tom, Tom!” cried the voice, with rising vehemence. 

“ Confound ithe woman!” exclaimed the landlord, and 
harried from room. 

“Yes,” thought I, “a very fair whisky, with a peculiar 
fla iar, but not un .. Not amiss a drop 
of this for to-morrow'’s .” I took out my flask. 
“ Better refill it before I f ~ 

I had just replaced it in my pocket when the landlord 
praia His eyes twinkled as they fell upon my empty 
Or" Good?” he asked with a chuckle. ene, 

“ So much so that I'l] repeat the dose. You'll join me? 

“Thank you, sir. Two ial Scotches, miasis,” he 


These were soon brought in by an et ae ae 
evidently the r of the strident voice I just 
heard Enod the glasses on the table, and retired 


word, 

“Your health, landlord,” I said, ing the glass. “But 
eurely this is a different whisky?” I added. “I miss the 
other's distinctive flavour.” 

“Indeed, sir?” said Boniface apologetically. “ Well, 
T’ll soon put that right. Hand me over your g! sir. 

“By no me is ae ined; “this is a capital sample. 
Once more, your . 

“Yours, sir.” ; 

Woe lapsed into silence, and sat regarding each other 
throagh a social veil of tobacco smoke. 

“ Strange how tired 1 am,” I yawned at length. “Done 
tos pany ales, 2 enpeors, ly I must ask you to show 
me to my room, I feel so edup.” : 
“Certainly, sir,” said my vis-a-vis, rising. “ Mind the 
stairs; they're a bit = my arm, sir. There, 
that’s better. You are in dead-beat, sir.” 

Once in my room, I sank upon the bed, where I lay 
motionless, as in a swoon. Boniface, bending over me, 
peeted with an anxious look into my face. 

“ Anything more, sir?” he asked. 


by. The fellow smoked 
the most hideous 


c 
angely familiar shouted from below: “ Tonks! 


“In a second, doctor,” answered my companion, and 
quitted the room. 

When he returned a few minutes later another was with 
him. The le halted by the door. 

“You gave full dose?” demanded the newcomer, 

“ Yes, See” ied the landlord, Tonks. 

st egpel Now let’s look at him.” 
me the of Dr, Mackarness came within the 
compass of my vision. 

For awhile he gazed fixedly upon me; then, Sowing 
the pin from his cravat, he plunged it into my cheek. 
felt a dart of keen pain, yet was erless either to cry 
out or to shrink from a repetition of the cruel stab. 

“Good! Good!” he exclaimed. 

“You see you can trust me, doctor,” chuckled the 
landlord . 

doctor’a 


rd. 
“Or I should not em ou,” was the 
ploy you, Bn a4 


. go 

The loud barking of a dog 
his words. 

“The very thing!” he cried, as though seized with 
sudden idea. “Tonks, I shall operate here to-night.” 

“Doctor, doctor,” cried the other in a tremulous voice, 
“this isn’t in the in. I am willing to strain a point 
to age such a liberal gent. as yourself, and you know I 
have done so more than once.” 


SHALL take your advice,” were my words on 


specie appeencees she, ben, Oak ha. Se Dane Aye 


COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


“That's all very well,” mumbled Tonks sulkily, as one 
who is not. wholl convinced ; “ but if when all's over this 
man should cand on oe 


“You wretched fool !” intenrapted Mackarness, with an 


impatient s' of his foot. low often must I repeat 
that my subject leaves my hands your very counterpart— 
an idiot? Tonks, I'll endure your imbecility no longer. 
You shall be my subject.” , 
“Heaven forbid!” cried the publican .aghast. . 
“Then curb captious disposition of yours, and listen 
to reason.” 
“ Reason?” 
“Yes; the reason of the jingling purse. Permit me, 


most venal Tonks. 
The coins clinked as they changed hands. 
.“ Ah, doctor,” murmured Boniface, “euch reasons never 
at Rarely, I think Ni don’t forget to k 
. Now, eep an 
upon our friend until my return. By the by, Taball, of 


ees let it be ill-used, without— 


“ Further recourse to reason. Well——" . 
“What a fund you seem to possess, doctor! ” said Tonks. 
‘3 resisting you.” 
“Say rather my purse,” neal corrected Mackarness, 
“Now, stick to your post; I'll ake all the haste I can.” 
“TI trust you will, doctor, for if he should come to 
before you're back, I don’t——” 
“Bah!” a other impatiently. “He won't 


effect might pass ere the doctor’s return—perchance even 
now it was passing. 

Concentrating will the effort, I strove to turn 
my eyes. ‘Through me quivered @ thrill of joy; my field 
of vision had perceptibly widened. I tried to lift my 
arm ; the heavy limb moved upward a foot or more before 
falling back upon the coverlet. 

I heard Dr. Mackarness’ harsh voice giving some final 
omcernng dog, then the rattle of his t 

as he drove away. next minute the scoundrelly land- 
lord . He came to the head of the bed, p a 
glass of spirits on a small table that stood near, and, with 
chinctory glance in my direction, flung his obese body 

Perfectly’ motion! I lay, cudgelli ching brai 

er eas cu jing my a rains 

to dimevel a medns of escape. Bu pecs would come to my 

pre ont I had fallen back = the desperate pi 
of m & surprise attack u the unsuspecting villai 

ale, when from balow ptscemed his wifes shrill 


want 
“ What's up?” growled Tonks. 
“Tl oe ee eee s if you don’t look alive, or 
my name ain’t Sarah shrieked the termagant. - 
‘ith an oath on his lips, the man rose from his seat and 


Upon me flashed an inspiration. Quick as thought, and 

effort of will, I snatched the landiord’s 

scerce-tou whisky from the table, swallowed it at 
, and, taking my flask from ured 

con as tate: She aneky aia, Sucdy bel San 

when Tonks le 

“Confound the woman!” he grumbled. 
s to drive one to 


t. 

!” he yawned, after some ten min 

smoking. “I feel fearf: 

and—— Good Heavens, what's this that’s coming over 
jisoned! The villain—the mur-——” 


silent 


The man’s motionless face grew ashen j on his forehead @ 


clammy sweat broke out. His very soul seemed to leap into 
ven I, whom he 


ens i withow : 

would have sacrificed | it remorse to his sordid greed 

felt a omtenginom pity for the miserable wretch. : 
The 8 trap drew up at the door, and the 

second I heard his voice calli , 


i _— Le w 7. a = slid, half fell 
my fee 
Sat dae te Sete ees 
a an ig cry rang fort! as of 
savage beast bealked of his prey. I glanced buckwors 
ht light that streamed through 
the = figure of Dr. 
Mackarness. He raised a lamp alo Mies rays fell upon 
evil —peer: 
forth into the black shadows of the night. P"""S 
* 
Several months had elapsed before I Id 
sufficient co to revisit the ae cae 


morning enter the “ Golden 
decent aking 
“The house has 


close on-eeven months. My 
at 


“ Poor ” Texclaimed. “But what about the dog? 
Got it —_ I asked in what, despite myself, ua 


unsteady voice. 
“Yes, sir; he's in the yard,” answered the man, regard- 
ing me curiously. “Like to see him!” 
If I'm giving no trouble,” I answered, with but badly 
assumed indifference. 
“ This way, air.” 
Pe A] am: lay a hooey Migpabed ver, a ingly ash 
sound of our s e opened. So human 
did they look that T shudierca, a 


As fell on me from their sullen depths welled a 
Sevag teed site, hue been epume oozed from 


t . t] ith : Ld 
aver bal did ‘a jedan — ine “pn nd a 
ore ‘orward. 

lucky chain arrested its headlon ah 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the landlord, as he bust!cd 
me into the house and slammed the door. “Good Heavens! 
he's as mad as when Dr. Mack: ” 

“Do you know Dr. 


“Dr. Mackarness?” I interrupted. 
and don’t want to set eyes on 


Mackarness?” 
Only seen him once, 
him again,” said the ecared Boniface. “I hate a man 
that’s cruel to dumb beasts.” 
“ Did he ill-treat this poor-brute!” I demanded, with 
“Can't oy thas I Zught him at it—luckly perhaps f 
. say cai uc! thaps for 
him. But when he diy oot just about a Week alterpeos 
Tonks was taken away, that dog—that dog went on just 
as he did when he saw you.” 
“Well, no one can accuse me of cruelty, and to the best 
of my belief I never set eyes on it before.” 
“It has on you, sir,” returned the landlord, with 
wT em I ta take rds?” I demanded hotly, f 
iow am ur words lemanded hotly, for 
I was nettled at his el 7 
. “ As your conscience may dictate, sir.” 
Be My conscience is quite easy on that score,” I replied. 
The dog can owe me no ge, though its late owner, as 
= a villain as ever I met, might.” 
nblican reloctively- "that be Leal bee ena eee 
in vely—* t! changed into t 
dog, and that" ’ 
Don’t talk nonsense, man!” I cried impatiently. 
Monette yy you just told me that Tonks was certified 


, Doctors have made mistakes before now. Look here, 
sir,” he added, with the — i sudden resclution, 
are an: 2 
Peg Tag zane ete 
* 1 should take it as a favour if you took—took 


your—" 

“Departure. Certainly, and when next I—” 

My words were drowned in a Miood-cnrd ling roar; the 
back door quivered beneath a violent thud. ' 

che | — sake, get out!” gasped Boniface. “ _ 

ita @ bound I cleared the threshold and made 

off down he te road at a sprinter’s pace. 

Not since that day have I visited the “Golden Bell.” 


—_—_——— fo 
“I wrore that song she is singing.” 

“Oh, well, don’t reproach yonmeall if she were 
not torturing us with that it would be with some 
other one.” 


———Inside you'll find good stories, that will please, Ontside, a eplendid meal of bread and cheese. 


man has ever tr. 


lovember 30th, 1908, three men stood at a spot 
Pe earth where never man stood before. Their 
names were Captain R. F. Scott, in command of the 
Antarctic exploring er Discovery, and two seamen 
named Evans and Lashly, and the spot in question 
was the far interior the great thern Polar 
- Continent. . : 
were 300 miles distant from their vessel, and 
i it and them stretched a desert of snow and 
ice, ® region uninhabited and uninhabitable, picrc- 
ingly cold, unceasingly wind-swept, fearsomely 
monotonous. _ ‘ 

w they got there, and how they got back, and 
Frogs sory of Their adventures en route, is the story 
that is here set forth. 

FACING THE GREAT ICE BARRIER. 

But first as to this country that called 
Antarctica. It is a land-mass of continental propor- 
tions, but mo one has ever sailed round ite coasts, 
so that its extent and its limits are alike unknown. 
Only, indeed, here and there have solitary voyagers 
pushed their way to its shores 
through the engirdling ice, and 
these have given to the different 

ions of the continent 

ifferent names — Victoria 
Land, King Edward the Seventh 
Land, Kaiser William the 
Second Land, and so forth. 

‘Itis‘a region of unthinkable 
desolation. No land mammal 
has been found thereon, nor any 
trace of vegetation. Every- 
where the snow line descends to 
the water's edge.  Oliffs of 
solid ice, from one to four 
feet in height, fringe the coast 


for hondreds of miles. 
This phenomenon tly 
puzzled Ross, who was the first 


to break through the gp and 
visit these shores, and chris- 
tened it the Great Ice Barrier. 
We know now that the cliffs are 
merely the seaward face of the 
huge ice-cap which covers the 
whole of the continent. 

The Great Ice Barrier forbids 
approach to the interior, for it 
is unscaleable. But here and 
there the configuration of the 
land that lies beneath the “cap” 
permits of the formation of 
immense glaciers that slope 
downwards — frozen 
rivers flowing from an always 
frozen continent into an ever- 
lasting frozen sea. 

Given a milder climate and 
these glaciers would be the 
Amazons and the Mississippis of 
Antarctica. By:way of streams, 
such as these, the premier 
penetration of newly-discovered 
countries has invariably been 
performed. What more natural, , 
therefore, than’ that in wishful to pene- 
trate into the interior of Victoria , should seek 
out a convenient ice river. 

He found one in the Ferrar Glacier, the ascent of 
which was commenced on October 12th The paid 
mumbered in all bealve men, = Feo 2, ce 
weight Visions “an r rnalia wae pac! 
on ‘xe pl wee sled, ee doe were taken, s0 
that everything had to be man-hauled. 

MAN AFTER MAN COLLAPSES. 

Trouble commenced at once. A false start 
made, The ips endured were of so terrible a 
nature that man after man collapsed. During one 
whole week a terrific blizzard con: the ecules 
to their fur sleeping bags, wherein they lay during 
twenty-two hours out of each of the twenty-four 
unable to ¢ because of the bitter cold, racked 
with rheumatism, tortured by snow blindness. 

_ Finally, however, they reached the inland termina- 
tion of the ever-ascending gecier, and debouched 
upon the comparatively level surface of the great 
central ice-cap, across which there blew unceasingly, 
and right in their faces, a bitter wind. The elevation 
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they found by their aneroids 
to average about 9,000ft. 
above sea-level. 

To advance under such 
conditions was im ible 
for any but the hardiest. 
The consequence was that 
the little expedition grew 
smaller by degrees and un- 
beautifully lees. Men would 
walk at pall pull and 
walk, until they could do 
neither any longer, and 
would then a “ and 

pi on e frozen 
sow, fo be sent back to the 
ship by easy stages. 

hoa this happened again 
. and in, until finally 
Captain Scott found himself with two men only, 
Evans and Lashly, and with these, and dragging one 
sledge only, he pushed on into the: unknown. 

And what an unknown! Imagine the Atlantic ocean, 

torn by storm and vexed by tempest, suddenly gazed 
at by a Gorgon, and turned, not into stone exactly, 
but into ice. 
_, Such is the interior of Victoria Land. Thus, has 
it been for countless centuries, and thus will it be 
for countless centuries more. No = no shrub, no 
living thing, not even inanimate —nothing but 
a terrible and seomingly limitless expanse of ice, and 
snow frozen to the consistency of ice. ; 

And across this wilderness crawled slowly these 
three brave Britons. They rarely spoke, for speaking 
caused pain when their lips were m and their 
cheeks cracked and bloody with chaps. Ever and 
anon they halted, to peer into one another’s faces in 
search of the leprous-looking white patches that told 
of frost bite. ey were ie hungry, and they 
suffered almost as much from thirst as if the desert 


MAGNETIC POLE 


 EVICTORIA. 
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CAUSS THEORY @ 
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Captain "3 journey, showing the he reached 


they were marching in had been of sand instead of 
snow, owing to the pearrig d of age a sufficient 
supply pig latter with the feeble oil lamps they 

The awful ——_ of it all, are, waxy Thee tele 
sufferings on their nerves, an m 
alenceciy. ax at times morose. The frozen snow 


waves, owing to the direction of the wind, were 
like so bexee of ’ as by dagen 
facing the lorers. ii reatening 
= ok, aul one eentins to suggest that diffi- 
cult ag it wae to surmount them on the outward 
journey, it would be even more so when returning. 
Their one pleasure was at nightfall, when they 
devoured their meal of melted seal blubber before 
turning into their sleeping bag. could talk a 
little , and, ouriously enough, whatever subject 
was started in the beginning, the conversation in the 
end was sure to veer round to eating. Each had 
his own favourite delicacy, upon which he would 
descant lovingly by the hour together. Thus, Captain 
confesses that he had ever before his eyes in 
the darkness a big bow! of Devonshire cream; Evans’ 
idea of alimentary ecstasy was fat pork; whilst 
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Lashly pined for vegetables and fruit, especially 


= t length came the morning of November 30th, the 
day on which it had been decided beforehand thas 
the last outward march should be undertaken. All 
three were in high spirits, for on the morrow they 
would set their faces towards “home,” as the ship 


had now become to them by comparison. And wha. 
if this, their final effort, should bring to them some 
unexpected success? 

Greenland, they reflected, could have been crossed 
in many oo}, such a track as had made. 
Perhaps they would, come upon a gradual slope down- 


ward. Possibly they might even catch a first ginyee 
of distant mountains, indicating a western coast for 
Victoria Land. 

TWICE NEARLY KILLED. 

Vain imaginings. When the waning light warned 
the three that it was time to camp, they saw nothing 
around them or beyond them but the same intermin- 
able snow desert, rising and falling like the waves 
of the sea. ey Et ees the end of their tether, 
and all they done was to show the immensity of 
the vast plateau. 


And now, almost at the commencement of the 
return journey, a fresh and terrible mre | oon- 
fronted the little party. The weather changed for the 
worse, their marches grew shorter and shorter, and, 
as a result, death from starvation stared them in 
the face, for their store of food was only just suffi- 
cient to take them back under ordinarily favourable 
circumstances to their first base de 

In short, their race back resolved itself into a 
race with death—with odds on the side of death. 
Thei? sufferings from hunger and fatigue were terri- 
ble. Even the solace of sleep was denied them,: for, 
though they coiled themselves up in their bag as 
usual during the hours of darkness, pain and discom- 
fort, joined to an ever-growing anxiety, kept them - 
mostly wide awake. 

At length, just as black despair had begun to 
seize them, Evans’ sharp eyes sighted land across the 
snow to the eastward. Presently several isolated 
nunataks (mountain tops jutting through the. ice 
cap) loomed on both sides, and they knew they 
were nearin: seaward edge of the plateau. 

It behoved them now to be careful, for as the ice 
sheet approaches the coast it loses the regularity 
that distinguishes it in the interior of the continent, 
and becomes lined with crevasses, broken and dis- 
torted. Yet they had to push on at all hazards, for 
the pangs of hunger were now terribly acute, and 
what me they felt worst of all, they had sm 
their last pipe of tobacco. 

As a result of their enforced hurry, marching in 
bad weather, they twice nearly lent: thain lives, once 
through tumbling into a crevasse, and once through 
falling over an ice cataract, an immense congealed 
Niagara more than three hundred feet high. 


BACK TO THE SHIP 

At last, however, with eyes shining bright and 
wolfish with famine, haggard and pale, yet still un- 
daunted, the three explorers eschel | the first of their 
base food depédte. hey found the provisions safe 
where they had hidden them, and realised that the 
worst was over Nature, too, seemed to smile upon 
them. For, for the first time since the expedition 
had started, the temperature rose to above zero, and 
the terrible wind fell’ suddenly to a dead calm, s0 
that the steam of their cooking rose into the air in 

a me vertical ee 
e very next da: was incapacitated by snow 
blindness. Noverthulees, his companions went Ae to 
get him safe to the ship, which they reached late on 
Christmas Eve. And 50, after all ir troubles and 
trials, cor spent their Christmas Day in the snug 
pre 0! ir home quarters, and revelled un- 
in those delights of civilised existence to 

which they had eo long been strangers. 


(Next week: ‘‘ The First Man on the Matterhorn.’’) 


CORROBORATION. 
THE premises were coming down, and for the last 
few weeks they were ene a as an auction-room 
by certain keen-looking benefactors of humanity. 
The auctioneer was endeavouring to dispose of a 
stock of beautifully-labelled cigars, and he grew 
quite eloquent as he described their virtues. 

“In short, gentlemen,” he wound up, “you can’t 
get better. I don’t care where you go, you can't 
get better; you can't better.” 

“No, you can’t get better,” broke in a bystander. 
“I smoked one last week, and I’m not better yet.” 


—— sto 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT, 

A certain general takes great interest in thful 
soldiers. On one occasion i. addressed a a y 
of Lads’ Brigade boys, and was entertained by them 
at dinner. little chap near the general displayed 
a appetite. 


You eat well, my boy,” said the soldier. “Now 


if you love your flag as well ag your dinner, ou’ 
make « good patriot” is ? 
“Yes, sir; but I’ve been practising eating twelve 


hog and I ain’t used a gun but six months,” was 
laconic reply. 
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Splendid Topical Series. 


be So es By P. 
* SUCCESSFUL BENEFIT MATCHES. 


f benefit matches, as at present in 
1) full of inequalities. In the North of 


mally, I admit, and more than one £2, 


the Oval, £1,000 to £1,500 is » i 
Taunton or Southam , let us say, 
be nearer £100. en a successfu. 
ch on the _ oe ere 
weather and a consequent sticky wicket may see * 
herr aging which the whole future of the beneficiaire 
may Ee — in one day. This has hap- 
pened, and wi pen n. 

Now a benefit is, or is supposed 
for distinguis! 
a 


AE 


or 
At 
ma: 


F 
5 


“4 


[ 
i 
8 
5 


~ 

There very many — matches—I am speak- 
i te layed during the 
ing only of first-class matches—play Kok ing = 


_ day’s play be set aside for the benefit of professional 

, and at the end of the season let 
raised be administered by a com- 
mittee consisting of one ropensentallts from each of 


PAYING BY PROWESS. 
co be classes, and at the end 
let us say, would receive £50 


. The Cro 
admitted, a difficult one, 
i Treen’ of each 


rece 
i like the amount which would be 
» Gee alnics Andee, talcly Mage 
wa: a fair! 
Hom indeed that there 


the ‘hu a 
Tanaation ws are not to be seen 


But Hearne, pia considered, 
by his benefit in it week, 1900. M 
usual, had i 


on the first day, 
THE EVER-READY HIRST.. 

The late J. T. Brown’s benefit at Leeds on Au 
Bank Holiday, 1901, was, at that date 
that any cricketer had ever en 
day 30,891 people passed 
as no 


was Lancashire v. Yorkshire 
Phe benefit of Tunnicliffe—that classic short slip— 
at Bradford, was as po success as that of Brown, 
his: in a a ——— stand, Boo 
shire winni: ve wi after a really splendi 
i Yorkshire was seb 164 to win. ree wickets 
Fa for. 48, and though Hirst rose to the occasion, 
there were 53 runs still wanted with half the side 
put, and Barnes and Outtell bowling their best. 
3ut Rhodes is almost as good a man at a pinch as 


Hirst, and, after a strenuous 
fete ihe runs were hit off in 
an kour. This was one 

the finest of the many fine 
matches which Yorkshire 
and Lancashire have played 


Hirst’s 
sat a 2nd, 3rd, 
1904, 78,792 people watched 
the three days oft” and 
with subscriptions Hirst received over £3,000. Hirst 
is to-day, and has been for many years past, the 
finest all-round cricketer in England, and, after his 
extraordinary work with bat, ball, and in the 
field last summer, people are beginning to wonder 
whether he may not even claim comparison with the 
great W. G. as an all-round cricketer. 


F WARNER. 


A NEST EGG FOR WALTER LEES. 


No one has worked harder for the revival of Surrey 
cricket that Walter Lees, an admirable and pains- 
taking medium-paced bowler, and it was a matter of 
er congratulation that at the time Surrey and 

orkshire met at the Oval in July, 1906, the destina- 
tion of the county championship seemed to depend 
on this result. Over 80,000 people watched the match, 
66,923 paying for admission, and when the subscrip- 
tion list had been got in Lees received over £2,000. 

Surrey won easily by nine wickets, Yorkshire 

acagees losing all chance of ultimate vi when 

ox and Lees dismissed Rhodes, Rothery, Denton 
F. 8. Jackson, and Hirst for 49 runs. Surrey had 
a long lead of 199 runs on the first innings, Hayward, 
who was just then in superb form, playing most 
gracefully for 76, and when, in spite of a great first- 
wicket stand by Tunnicliffe and Rhodes, who faced 
some tremendously fast bowling on the part of Knox 
and May on a distinctly fiery pitch with all the 
courage for which Yorkshiremen are so famous, York- 
shire, with seven men out in their second innings 
was still nine runs behind, the tamest finish seemed. 
probable. 


But Hirst was still in, and as long as he remains 
at the wicket no match is 
steady help from =~} | Lo 

to w 


Hawke, and Hunter, 
and Surrey were set 


in. Hirst’s 87 was a 


; Knox and May, but he never flinched in the 
least , and his unwavering determination nearly 
“Together: with Ma Laren.” Jack d Hayward 
wi lac. i son, and Haywa 
Idesley has been one of the four most successful 
en ee 
ry in ia duri e last an 
it was therefore only fitting that his benefit should 
have turned out most satisfactorily. 


TYLDESLEY'S £2,200. 


The 
a 

not by any means an one. His daily work 
brings him into the open air, and the 
of playi is a “ for ever”; his 

i with enthusiasm friend and foe alike; 
-air life tends to increase grea is 
; and, finally, he is brought into 
touch with men who are above him 


: skill 
superior. 
_ Ido not believe that the present system 


t receive a 
away home, but when one considers the high 
salaries which await him if he is selected to go to 


“We, there's one thing about the weather—it’s 
always a safe topic of conversation.” 

“TI thought it was when I met Lendham today; 
but when I commenced to talk about it, he said: 
‘Yes, it’s unsettled; and that reminds me of that 
account of yours.’” 


uite lost. He received. 


wonderful innings. He was hit more than once by 


= [gupon'’s vine 


Xil. =|) |=> 
Dick the Bootblack. 


[One bootblack has already ad in this series, and 
here is another, and per the father of his calling, 
For Mr. Richard Selt {Dick the long-bearded old bwot- 
black who has plied his brushes opposite the Holborn 
Restaurant these many years pest, is a septuagenarian. 
However, despite his age and the inevitable privations of 
his life to say nothing of Ms having lost the sight of an 
eye, Dick” is a soul. Indeed, he is distinctly 
frivolous in his views of life.) : 


into it himself. 
him against doing so. Not that I believe in chucking 
advice about, for it, or the man you give it to, often 
comes back and hits you on the nose, but I like 
Heerety ee iiah lie 40 beige = wey stich the 
same line, polishing up people’s understandings—and 
so I take this o ity of telling the Editor 
that the Bootblack Brigade, what with Dr. Barnado’s 
boys and one thing and another, is very overcrowded 
just now. Moreover, at any time you are a precious 
sight more likely to get the boot than beer in this 
business. 

Not that I see any use in grumbling. As I often 
say to my ge the —— “ the crossing, “If 
you can’t get champagne and oysters you must put 
up with four ale and whelks.” 

But it’s a hard life, this, especially when one is 
getting on towards middle-age like me. 

HOW I GOT MY JOB. 

I. fell into the bootblack business. by accident, or 
rather I fell over it. For many years I worked at 
rye degre and so on, but one f night, when 
things been slack for some time, I fell over 
heels over something asI was ing along the street. 
And when I had quite finished feeling myself all 
over I found it was a bootblack’s box, and this gave 
me the idea of becoming a bootblack. 

Next morning I wrote to the Commissioner of Police, 
and get a beautiful letter back from him—it was 
quite like a poem, and almost made me cry. Then I 
went to scr Yard, 
you are—pretty happy, 
eight hee week, a 


my license, and_ there 
considering. For I earn 
as my chambers in Belgravia 
ref cost me four I have enough left for everything 
including the subecription to my lawn-tennis club. 
Indeed, I have saved enough to me for the rest 
of my life, provided I die sudden and immediate. 

ing of money, I often wonder what I should 
do if I were to wake-up some pe | and find myself 
a millionaire! I don’t think I shoul about throw- 
ing free libraries at people's heads like some do. I 
think I'd have more of a “beano” than that. 

Nor should I be like the cabman I once knew who 
came in for a of money spon £500. First of 

he started a péople about for nothing, to 
see if they’d dispute the fare. didn’t do that, 
but some of them tried to give him in charge for 
being drunk and disorderly. Then he chucked his 
job up, and took to riding about in cabs and trcat- 
ing the cabmen to goes of rum hot. He got through 
his little pile in two years, and is now on the rank 
again. 

BEHIND THE COUNTRY BEERHOUSE BAR. 

To in with, I'd spend the first year in having 
gual honk Lor lumme aoe being able to eat as 
much ag you like. Then T think I should buy a nice 
little “pub” in the country, for I reckon I should 
en ae d a bar in a white waistcoat and a 


of money—a favourite subject 
oe the way— aero dey pce 
boots of a street-spouter—w call a socialis 
—and he said to me, “My friend, ft nan were equal 
as they should be, instead of cleaning boots, you 
would be living on your own land, in s house of 
own, ve money in your 
Guw nor,” says I, looking into his woebegone 
“did you ever know « man with an 
ing it with others? If you ; 
his name ’ address and I'll on him quick. 
—_ no ~_ Be in ie a reality. re 
if you put n ground, do all come u 
the. cme No fear. Some will grow up to perfection 
and have lovely blooms, whilst others will be miser- 
able and worthless. It’s the same with men.” 
tarerred my undying comity bp ofeting me's penny 
meu: my undying enmi me & . 
I knew he would beforehand ‘he boot—a a 
twelve-incher, all covered with knobs and a bit down 


at tad 

There's a deal of character in boots, and that kin 
always means the offer of a penny, but, as I tells 
them, I couldn’t do my duty to my King and country 
under twopence. And I. prefer threepence. 


id, give me 
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THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Just a lovers’ quarrel, but how far-reaching was the 
result to be. 

The green-eyed monster arises between Dennis Garth 
and Olive Kernham, and that bane of all lovers, pride, 
brings about a disagreement. Dennis loathes Ernest 
Roden, and objects to his sweetheart conversing with him. 
Olive shares her lover's dislike for the cunning, malicious 
Roden, but remonstrates with Dennis about his jealousy. 

The breach broadens, and sharp words are spoken. 
Olive hands back her ring, the symbol of a secret engage- 
ment. Her lover, flings it from him across the twilit moor. 


Then he strides away. 

The awakening comes. Olive calls her lover's name, but 
only the echoes answer. With a cold feeling at her heart 
she wends her homeward way. 

‘Ae she nears the cliffs she sees a sight that appals her. 
Two men are struggling on the precipitous edge. Sud- 
denly the night air is-rent by a shriek, and one of the 
combatants topples over. Olive recognises his distorted 
face. It is Ernest Roden. 

Fear grips the girl’s heart. Is this her lover's revengo? 
But her doubts are soon set at rest; the man at whose 
hand Roden has been killed rushes past her. It is not 
Dennis, but Ailwyn Trent, a neighbouring landowner’s 
son. 

Swiftly someone approaches her from behind; Margaret 
Roden, the dead man's sister, appears, having heard her 
brother's death scream. Olive implores her not to go 
further, but still she races on. 

The sister who had been blind to all Roden’s faults 
reaches the scene of the struggle. A coastguard is there 
also. By a circuitous descent he reaches the dead body. 
Margaret follows him. ‘She.obtains a glimpse of her 
brother's battered form, and the coastguard catches her as 
she faints. 

Ailwyn Trent runs home like one possessed. Olive meets 
him again, and they enter his residence. Whilst he is 
declaring that it was an accident that sent Roden over the 
precipice, his father enters. When Sir Lionel Trent hears 
of his son’s crime he thinks not of himself, but of his wife. 
Lady Trent is seriously ill, and if her eon is arrested the 
shock will possibly kill her. 

There is but one thing to do. Margaret Roden must 
have guessed that Olive had seen the struggle, but 
Margaret is unconscious, her lips are sealed; the doctor 
says she will not be able to speak for a week. At the end 
of that period Olive-will be forced to give evidence, and 
the truth will come to light. Sir Lionel understands this. 
He suggests a way out, and implores Olive, for the sake 
of the woman who has been as a mother to her, to follow 
the course suggested. . 

If Olive and Ailwyn marry, Olive will not have to give 
evidence against Ailwyn, for the law decrees that a wife 
need not give evidence against her husband. 

Poor Olive! In her heart she loves Dennis Garth, but 
that very evening they had parted with bitter words. The 
troubled girl begs a day to think over matters. She comes 
to her decision. To save Lady Trent's life she will marry 
Ailwyn. . 

But Ailwyn knows that in shielding one crime he will 
commit another. Two years ago he secretly married a3 
chorus girl, and his wife is still living. Roden discovered 
his secret, and continually blackmailed him. ‘he wrestle 
on the vliffs was the result. . 

Ailwyn pays a visit to his real wife's abode, some cheap 
flats in Battersea, with the intention of recovering a photo- 
Staph of himself that she possesses. She is absent, so he 
turns over her belongings in his efforts to find the portrait. 
a search is fruitless, and, disappointed, he leaves the 

ouse, 

That night Mrs..George Ailwyn, as she is known, is 
found murdered. The police obtain a description of her 
mysterious. husband, whose visits are very infrequent, but 
who had called upon her that very day. 

They find something on the floor. It may prove a clue. 


NO PAST IS DEAD. 


By SIDNEY WARWICK, 


of London," “The Knave of Diamonds," “In Name Only," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 
On Her Wedding Day, 


Ottve was Ailwyn Trent's wife. . 
Four days had passed, through which Sir Lionel and 


his son had lived in consuming impatience and fear, 
wondering whether in the race against time Margaret 
Roden would beat them—would recover consciousness 
denounce the man she had seen. . 

The doctor, little dreaming of their intense anxiety, had 
reconsidered his first verdict ; he had expressed his opinion 
that, after all, she might return to consciousness in less 
than a week. ; 

But now the marriage was safely over; Olive was Ailwyn 
Trent's wife, and the law could not compel her to givo 
evidence against her husband. 

It had been a very quiet wedding—one that had taken 
the village gossips utterly by surprise. There had been 
no hint even of an eng ent. But it was genre 
believed that, owing to lady Trent's weak and still 
precarious state of health, it had been decided to hurry on 
the marriage; that it was a match of her making. 

Olive’s repentance had begun before the service was 
<< rH made her and the man she did not love husband 
and wife. 

She was white as a ee as she walked - the church 
on her father’s arm. All her old love for Dennis Garth 
had surged back; her bitterness against him was gone, 


forgotten. 
ookin back, she reproached herself for the quarrel, 
for her offended pride that had let him go. She should 


have made more allowance, she kept telling herself, for 
his provocation at Ernest Roden’s hands. 

And base Mage ype ~ ring of Facing’ a = 
finger—a plain gold circlet in place of that pretty trifle o 
twisted gold and pearls that he had flung away in pane: 
= that was on her finger now fettered her 

or. life. 

“Oh, I must have been mad—mad!” she whispered to 
herself, even as the solemn eervice p’ ed; and the 
villagers in the church whispered how white and ead she 
looked—not as a happy bride should look on her wedding 
morning. : 

It had been arranged that Olive and her husband should 
go away early in the afternoon on their wedding tour, but 


an unexpected change for the worse in Lady Trent’s con- 
dition necessitated the altering of these plans. 
Perhaps it was due to the excitement. When the 


wedding party returned from the church they found that 
the poe Be had been hurriedly summoned ; Lady Trent had 
had a relapse. Most of the afternoon of her wedding day 
Olive spent in the sickroom. : 

Ty in the evening Sir Lionel, white-faced and anxious, 
insi that she should go out into the fresh air. 

“T am afraid this is a sad wedding day for you, my 
dear,” he said wistfully. “Ailwyn is waiting downstairs. 
Go for a stroll in the grounds, you and he.” 

But Olive wanted to be alone. 

There was so much to think of—a penny axny of 
thoughts was po te through her brain. Had it been 
another world she lived in six days ago? She had been a 
aenine ai ae waiting with joy in her heart for the 

ved. 


man She was a woman now, who had passed 
through the gateway of a changed world; and the gates 
had c behind her on love and happiness, 


Since her parting from Dennis that night Olive had had 
no word from him. knew he had left the village. 
Why had she Iet him go?’ Why had she not made allow- 
ance for his quick temper, for the trouble Ernest Roden 
had caused between him and his father? He had loved 
her — and tenderly, she knew; his love could not have 
onnere in an hour. 

“Oh, Dennis, Dennis, if only one could blot out the last 
five days—and I could be your sweethcart again, stealing 
out to meet you with gladness and laughter in my heart! 
she whispered, with a low, quivering breath, as she walked 
slowly across the garden towards the wooded grounds. 

Her eyes glistened with tears. The woodland showed 
up dim and mysterious in the moonlight, that lay like 
silver on far-off glimpses of the sea. The land was sleep- 
ing; the song of the birds was hushed. anf the sleepy 
sounds of the night came to her as she walked. 

Olive reached the edge of the wood and paused by the 
little gate, looking out wistfully over the gorse-covered 
moor where she and the man she loved had parted; the 
faint moonlight made her white face and throat like ivory. 

How long she had stood there deep in thought she did 
not know, but suddenly her eyes dilated, and she felt her 
heart beat wildly fast. Was she dreaming, or did 
she really see Dennis coming towards her across the moor? 
She closed her eyes for a moment, as though she thought 
it was a trick of her fancy. 

“Olive!” 

He bron his voice, and she stood trembling—waiting. 

“Olive!” 

He crossed eagerly towards her, holding out his hands. 

“Olive,” he cried, “I’ve come to ask you to forgive me. 
I was a hot-tempered, jealous fool—you can’t realise it 
more than I do now—but you'll forgive me, dear?” 


“Dennis!” 


The little faltering cry broke from her. Why hadn’t he 
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come back yesterday? It would not have been too late 
yesterday. : 

Then the thought struck her: he could not know, 
inexplicable as it seemed—could not have heard the news 
of her marriage. 

“I naten't Deon home since our parting five nights ago; 
T’ve been on a long tramp—walking off my bad temper— 
thinking of you all the time, sweetheart. And at last I 
felt I must come Back and tell you I was in the wrong,” 
he cried. “Why are you so silent, Olive—can't you 
forgive me? Oh, but I won't believe that—I am too sure 
of your love!” 

“But, Dennis—Dennis, you can’t have heard——” she 
faltered, putting out a trembling hand to hold him back, 
as he came closer and would have put his arm, lover-like, 
about her. 

“About Roden? Yes, I’ve heard—though only this 
morning. I haven't seen any papers, and I haven't been 
home. But I heard someone speaking of it in a village a 
dozen miles away. It’s a terrible affair, of course——" 

“T don’t mean that!” she cried. “Oh, how can I tell 
you, Dennis? What will you think of me?” 

“Olive! What do you mean!” he cried, startled by her 
manner. 

She almost whispered her answer : 

“You shouldn’t have gone and left me, Dennis—and 
nearly broken my heart—you shouldn't have done it, dear! 
Or, when you had done it, you shouldn't have come back! 
I was married this morning to Ailwyn Trent.” 

He stared at her in incredulous bewilderment; every- 
thing seemed suddenly fantastic and unreal. 

« ied!” he cried hoarsely. “Olive, what do you 
mean?. Married! It’s impossible; I can't believe it—I 
won't believe it!” 

“It is true,” she whispered, so low he could hardly 
catch the words. “I am Ailwyn Trent's wife.” 

“My God! Olive——” 

There was a sudden interruption. 

“You are Dennis Garth!” 

He started and turned. Two men had come upon them, 
whom in that tense moment of emotion neither Olive nor 
he had observed—two men of the county police. 

“Yes. Why do you ask?” he d led of his brusque 
questioner, 

“We have a warrant for your arrest on the charge of 
having murdered Ernest Roden on the night of the 5th. 
You must come with us. You had better make up your 
mind to come quietly.” 

“You must be mad!” cried Dennis, utterly taken aback, 
whilst Olive seemed stunned. “I murder Roden? The 
thought’s preposterous! What possible grounds have you 
for making this wild charge?” 

_“T may tell you that Miss Roden, the murdered man’s 
sister, has to-day recovered sufficiently to identify you on 
oath as the man she saw Tushing away from the sceno 
of the crime,” was the answer. “I must warn you that 
anything you may say now will be used as evidence against 
you later. 

Olive had listened in dumb horror. 

There flashed back u her mind Sir Lionel Trent's 
words as he proposed his plan for saving his son: “We 
injure no one by this conspiracy of silence!” 

hey had taken for granted that Margaret Roden had 
secopninnd the man she saw in aight as Ailwyn. And the 

d man’s eister had made this terrible mistake of 
identity ! 

Olive found power of speech at last. She cried out 


wildly : 
tas No, no! It’s all a mistake—a mistake, I tell you! 
You mustn't take Dennis! The man who killed Ernest 


len is—— 
m4 suddenly checked herself, with a little gasping 


For one mad, ata moment Olive had forgotten 
everything except that the man she loved was accused of 
this crime; had forgotten her oath of silence, had for- 
gotten that the man whom she was on the point of 
incriminating was—her husband ! 


CHAPTER SIX. 
Husband and Wife. 


Tae man whom her wild, passionate outcry was on the 
verge of incriminating was her husband! It was that 
swift remembrance that left Olive dumb, the broken 
sentence uncompleted. 


A tragic fee! of utter helplessness hace over her— 
the confused non of halpleanseas and unreality that will 


some trouble a sleeper in a dream. Denki Disais, 
whose promised wife she had been but a week ago, was 
charged with this crime, and she, who knew the truth, 


who could have cleared him, must remain silent; she who 
that morning had become that other man’s wife. 

“Olive, don’t worry about me,” she heard Dennis say. 
“It will be all right, never fear. Some stupid blunder 
has occurred, but it’s bound to be cleared up in no time. 
No sane m can seriously think I killed Roden.” 

And then she heard one of the two plain-clothes men 


* You" ment come now, Mr. Garth.” The tones, if 
brusque, were not unkindly. 
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Olive stood as if dazed. It was almost on this very 
spot that Dennis had parted from her before, less than a 
week agy. Ii only she had not let him go then in her 
foolish pride and pique! If she had not let him go then 
in anger, how difierent everything would have becn! This 
charge could not have been brought against him; she 
would not have been the wife of a man she did not love. 
The aching sense of irreparablo loss that filled her lay too 
deep for tears. - ; 

All right; I’m ready.” Dennis had pride; it showed 
in his air as of indifference as he tur: to go with the 
two men. 

“Oh, Dennis, Dennis——” : . 

Olive’s wild cry ended in a strangled sob; instinctively 
she made a pitiful gesture forward as saw him 5 
then her arms fell with a weary hopelessness to her side, 
as she realised the impotence of her revolt against the 
blind fate that had disposed of their lives. 

She stood, her dull eyes following the three figures alon 

the moor path until lost to sight. ‘Then at last she turn 
and walked back to the great house. As she crossed the 
lawn, Olive saw the light in the window of Lady Trent's 
room, saw the figure of the trained nurse outlined for a 
passing instant on the blind. Behind the long French 
windows overlooking the lawn, the drawing-room was lit 
only by the blaze of the beech logs burning on the low 
hearth. The closed windows were uficurtained. In the 
asta illumination of the firelight she saw Ailwyn there 
alone. 
For 3 moment Olive hesitated, for a moment she felt 
that she would give anything to run year and hide herself 
from her new responsibilities—from her husband of a few 
hours; then she forced herself to tap at the window. 

Ailwyn started nervously and looked round ; he crossed 
the room quickly and unfastened the window. The red 
flicker of the fire threw up the pallor of her face; the 
scarf of white lace falling from her dark hair over her 
shoulders was not whiter. . 

He looked at her with a fierce wistfulness. In apie of 
the sorrow in the clouded eyes, she had never looked 


‘more beautiful—euch a dainty, slender slip of a girl, who 


bore his name now, was his wife. A longing possessed 
him to take her in his arms in the sudden tenderness that 
thrilled him; only the constraint born of the knowledge 
that it was not love of him that had won her conquered 
the impulse. He only touched her hand; the fingers were 
icy cold. A little shiver ran through her at the touch. 
“Olive,” he said, “I have been looking for you. Why 
did you slip out alone? It is our wedding day—and I’ve 
scarcely seen you alone. Olive, we are man and wife now; 
you won't let the shadow of this thing, this secret, keep 
us apart? God knows it was not premeditated—that a 
moment has not passed since but I would have given all I 
for it to be undone! But for the thought of it, 
and the thought that it ay sone you shrink from me, 
dear, how happy I should have been to-night with you 


as my bride! 
She did not sj A strange stupor seemed to have 
here was so much to eay—but the words 


fallen ‘on her. 
werotine: as and a deeper note of passio t 

“@live,” he went on, a oO M crep 
into his voice, “I wonder if when the horror of this thing 
wears off and is forgotten, whether you will ever come to 
care for me—as I care, Olive! Dear, until to-day, which 
made us husband and wife, I never realised how much I 
cared for you!” He stood looking at her wistfully, but 
her face was turned away. In the dusk of the room the 
flicker of the beech logs found an answering flame in her 
hair. . “ Promise me, Olive, when we—we have put this 
thing behind us, and it’s gone and forgotten, you'll try to 
care a little, too.” 

“Don't, don't!” she cried, turning towards him, with 
her eyes full of tears and a sob in her voice. “You—you 
don’t know what has happened to-night!” 

“What do you mean?” A sudden fear leapt into his 
voice, looked out of his eyes. 
has happened?” 

“ Ailwyn, something terrible has happened! Ailwyn”— 
she was speaking hurriedly and feverishly now, her eyes 
unnaturally bright—“ I married you to-day to prevent the 
truth coming out, that your mother might be s . But 
it was use 1] so useless! The truth can’t be hidden 
erste Ailwyn, the time has come for you to speak!” 

“ ive ” 

His face had gone white. In a moment her words had 
dashed him from the growing sense of security. He caught 
her wrist and searched her face. 

“We can’t keep silent any longer,” she whispered. “So 
long as our conspiracy of silence wronged no one, we were 
right to keep this a secret. But our silence is wronging 
someone now! They have arrested Dennis Garth to-night 
for what you did, Ailwyn!” 

She heard his quick intake of breath. 

“You sa: mis G is arrested?” he 
incredulously. “How can you know? It must be some 
mistake. On the face of it the Log absurd, im 
sible!” His tones were hoarse. The he had flung 
ing steady himself shook as it gripped the back of a 
chair 


“Oh, if it only were a mistake!” she eaid hopelessly. 
“T was ing to him when the police came up and 
arrested him. It is no mistake!” 

At first, in the overwhelming horror that swent over 
him, Ailwyn Trent could not trust his voice. When at 
last he spoke it was shrill with a sharp quaver of fear : 

“But—but there’s no case again¢t him—there’s no 
none to possibly connect him with that man’s 

“ 


“For Heaven’s sake, what 


Margaret Roden has recovered sufficiently to tell the 
police what she eaw—what she fancied she at for she 
mistook you for him as she saw you rushing away a 
moment after it all happened!” Olive cried. “ it was 
known that there was bad blood between Dennis Garth 
and the dead man; Dennis was heard to utter threats.” 

“My God!” The man's lips were bloodless as the 
hoarse cry broke from them. 


wyn, you see, don’t you, that wo have no longer 
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the right to keep silent?” she cried appealingly. “You 
must speak oar There is nothing else for it. After all, 
you didn’t intend to kill him; it was an accident—— 

“Yes, but—2but will they believe that?” ho muttered 
desperately. “The coastguard’s evidence at tho inquest— 
that the man who threw Roden over was the assailant, 
sprung at Roden as if to hurl him over the cliff! 
then my silence after all this time. If I had gone to the 
police immediately he fell, then there would have been a 
chance of story being accepted. But—what if they 
think I meant to throw him over, to kill him?’ 

Ailwyn Trent was thinking, too, of something elee. 

Not only the consequences of Ernest Roden’s tragic end 
threatened him if he spoke now to exculpate young Garth. 
Inevitably his portrait would be published in the papers, 
and that portrait scattered broadcast might be the means 
of his being identified with the George Ailwyn whose 
whereabouts Scotland Yard was endeavouring to trace in 
connection with the widely-discussed murder in the 
Battersea flat of that woman who had been his wife. 

“Mrs. Ail * had been alive on the very day when 
he was applying for the license to enable his immediate 
marriage with Olive—had been murdered on that day. 
And he was known to have been at her flat. That evidence 
would come out—fatal evidence of a motive. To speak 
now meant for Ailwyn Trent not only the scandal of that 
horrible aspoanre, but in all probability his arrest for the 
murder of his first wife. 

The ground seemed mined under his feet. 
twitched pitiably ; his nerve was gone. 

With a start he suddenly noticed how closely she was 
oat at him. Was it a flicker of scorn he saw in her 
eyes 

“ Ailwyn, yon must understand; it is not a matter of 
what they'll believe, whether you can convince the world 
of the truth of your story. That’s not the point at issue. 
It’s become a matter of duty, of honour! Another man 
has been arrested for your act; there is only one course to 
take—for an honourable man to take!” 

There was passion in the lowered voice. Her eyes, 
fastened on his face, were lit by the intensity of her 
emotions as a painted window leaps out vivid in the dark 
from the light behind, 

“There's no other way for an honourable man,” she 


repeated. 

“But—but I tell you the ri ol against Garth is 
absurd; it will be dropped—it must be!” His voice was 
quavering’ and staccato. “At worst only temporary 
inconvenience for him—a matter of days, perhaps only 
hours. You don’t want your husband to put his 
into the lion’s mouth for no reason at all?” 

“ Ailwyn!” ° 
She caught his wrist, looked into his nervously twitchi 
face as ugh she would read his soul. His eyes fell 

before that intense scrutiny. 

_ raha I can’t believe that you are a coward—I won't 
let myself think it—only don’t you realise that Dennis 
Garth, a friend of yours even, has been arrested, will 
sleep to-night in prison unless you speak out? There 
must have seemed good evidence against him, or no magis- 
trate would have — the warrant. If you keep silent— 
but you can’t do that; you are a Trent—one of an old 
family that is proud of its stainless name. You can't keep 
silent!” she panted. “Ailwyn, I made a sacrifice for 

our sake—for your mother’s sake—my marriage, that has 

m a wasted sacrifice, after all. Now it is your turn to 
make a sacrifice. You must clear Dennis Garth.” 

Almost roughly he drew his wrist from her grasp. 

“Tt isn’t time to speak yet. We must wait the march 
of events. The police are certain to find out their mistake 
and Garth will be set free,” he said, his face strained and 
colourless. “Do you care for this man more than for 
your husband?” 

The delicate face coloured faintly ; a contemptuous scorn 
lurked in the curve of the proud mouth. 

“Tt is not my feelings—it is a point of honour we 
discussing. Don't you understand that your honour is at 
stake now—in my eyes, in your own soul?” she flashed 
out. : “ What if your silence should drive me to speak?” 

“You can’t. You are my wife. You can’t speak!” 

She drew a deep breath. 

“No; I didn’t realise what I was saying. I am your 
wife, and I could not betray you, of course. Bui 
your wife in name!” she said slowly. 

He frowned impatiently. 
nage isn’t time to speak yet,” he repeated stubbornly. 

isn ® 

There was a tap at the dow. The nurse put her head 
into the room and spoke hurriedly : 

“Mr. Trent, will you come at once? Sir Lionel has sent 


me— 

“Lady Trent is worse?” 

It was Olive who the anxious question. 

“T am afraid she.is worse, madam. 

“Tell my father I am coming,” said Ailwyn hastily. 

He waited till the nurse had gone and the door was shut 
. He turned to Olive feverishly. 

“What did I say? It ian’t the time to speak yet, with 
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her life or death in the balance! Rather than that Garth 
should suffer a—a temporary indignity, would you persuade 
= = So pal my mother's death-blow? I can’t believe that, 

She did not speak. He followed the nurse. 

._ His mother’s dgath-blow! Yes, it might mean that. 
She had yoanagy Puan Tigo Ailwyn’s mother in her agony 
of mind—how hortibly complex was the duty that faced 
him and her. If Ailwyn spoke, were arrested, it might 
mean the death of that gentle, suffering woman upstairs, 
The news could not be kept from her. 

Only, was it consideration for his mother—or only a 
eelfish cowardice, clutching at this excuse, in the man shy 
had married that made him shrink from exculpatinz 
-Dennis? If only she could have believed that it was not 
cowardice! A little shiver ran through Olive as she slowly 
twisted the plain gold ring about her finger. Her husband 
—to love, honour, and obey ! 

Was the case against Dennis so slight as he represented? 
Ought she to let nis suffer this “temporary indignity” 
a suspense of waiting in prison on a shameful charz.— 
to spare Ailwyn’s r the shock? At the thought Sir 
Lionel’s face rose up before her, passionate and pleading, 
as she had seen it when he her to make this 
sacrifice—the useless sacrifice, as it had turned out. Olive 
pictured his agony of mind now as he waited in the room 
upstairs. A strange stillness seemed to pervade the house, 
as though death were already hovering there. 

She crossed wearily over to the window and opened it. 
The cool night air touched her face, bringing the odour 
of pines, the emell of the damp earth, and the faint, far. 
away throb of the sea, She stood staring out, a Icnely 
figure with Seagie eyes against the dying firclight— 
wondering, waiting. 

Ailwyn came back at last. She turned and went across 
the room to him. The fire had burned 20 low that sho 
could hardly see his face in the dark. 

“ What is your news?” she asked quickly. 

“We are very anxious. My mother’s state is very 
ctitical. But, ily, she has at last fallen asleep.” 

“Tam Fin of that. Can I——” 

“No, Olive, there is nothing you can do. My father 
does not wish you to be disturbed. He will reriain in her 
room, of course—poor old dad. That ehe has fallen asleep 


ise pore ign 2 : 

“T should like to be of help if I could. If not, I think 
I ehall go to my room now.” 

She walked slowly towards the suite of rooms that had 
been eet apart for Ailwyn and his bride. In silence he 
walked by her side. 

“Olive, dear, I am sure that on reflection you see how 
impossible it is for me to speak—yet? I know how you 
feel, but we must think of my mother. I don’t remind 
you of the promise you made to my father——” 

“The circumstances were different when I made that 
promise—but I am in no danger of forgetting it,” she said 
slowly. “ , in any case, I am your wife now.” 

“ Yes, my wife,” he repeated in a low voice. 

Husband and wife stood for an instant facing each 
other, on this their wedding night, outside the door of the 
inner room—that was eo different from the little shabby 
bedroom of her old home, for which she so much longed 
no 


Ww. 

“Olive,” he whispered, seizing her hand on a sudden 
fierce impulse, “do you think I have nothing, too, to 
bear? Have you no tenderness or pity for me, you who 
are my wife now!” 

His voice was not quite under his control. A bitterness 
of longing and regret surged into it. This was his 
wedding night, the beginning of the new life with a sweet, 

woman, whom he loved with his heart and soul—the 

lay which should spell for a man the consummation of al! 

his dearest hopes and dreams in life—which might have 

meant for this man the parting of the waye from all that 

was sordid and evi] in those years behind him of the 

acatte’ of wild oats; but she stood aloof, indiffercnt, 
leaving his hands empty, unsatisfied. 

Husban d and wife? They might have been the merest 
acquaintances. _ The coldness of her manner stung him. 

Olive, is this infernal thing always going to throw its 
shadow between us? If it brought about our marriage— 
is it also going to keep ws apart” 

She looked at him, and she thought of a wronged man 
sleeping to-night in a prison cell-the man who was now 
—— her tenderness and help, because of her marriage 

use of this man. 

+ drew away aa a 

am very tired,” she said aking tonelessly. 
“Good-night.” icine: . 
She crossed 


the threshold of the room and closed tho 


door behind her. 
He heard th ney Stick almost noiselessly in the lock as 


he stood outside 
(Another long instalment next week.) 


“Waar a lovely complexion Miss Amy has! Who 
does she get it from, her father or her mother?” _ 

Ml her father; he is s manufacturer of toilet 
Tequisi| 

a 

Farnp: “I should think having such dull pupils 
to teach would drive you wild.” 

Music Professor: “I like dull pupils. De parents 
neffer dink dat tear children haf no music in dem. 
Dey plame de biano, und den I zells dem new vons, 
und makes money.” 

a ee fee 

Tue youngster was lunching with his parents when 
he gave his arm a sudden jerk, and, splash! down 
went his glass of milk. 

“T knew you would do that!” said his elder brother 
in a tone of reproach. 7 

“Well, if you knew,” queried the youngster, “why 
didn’t you tell me?” 
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Joe. . 
Skinner. 


The Man with 
the Sneer. « « 


By ARTHUR SCOTT 
CRAVEN. 


With a sneer 

And a leer, . 

Saturnine and ressive, 

And wholly expressive of scorn, 

With the stars in the Heavens 

At sixes and sevens, - 

Joe Skinner, our hero, was born ! 

And his infantine lip was derisively curled — 

As he gazed with delight on the things of this world. 


As he languished and pined lg his nurse’s embrace, 
rtled and coo’d in his joy, : 

Lahgeatees declared—to her lasting disgrace— 

“Sho never ’ad seen such a ’orrid grimace, , 

“Such a double-dyed, devil-may-care of a face—’ 

(I give you my word that ig wasn’t the case)— 

“In a man—let alone of a boy!”’ 

And though I maintain that the libel was base, 

Extremely offensive, and quite o@t of place, 

The language his father be ye fit to employ 

When first he encountered this scion of his race, 

In a little white robe trimmed with Valenciennes lace, 

Defies all description and limits of space. 


But his mother—(Ah, me! what a world is express’d 
In that fair’ name of mother!)—all fondly caressed 
The little bald head cuddled close to her breast, 
And the little pink toes, 
And the small waxen nose, 2 
And the poor little lip that derisively curled, 
And called him the bonniest babe in the world ! 
Yet the neighbours would say—in their neighbourly 
way— 
(In their glib, sotto roce, mock lachrymose way) 
“ As ’ow the poor mite 
“They could weep at the sight, 
“Growed more, . 
more, and more 
Like ’is mother each day: 
“So fragile to look at, so puny in size, —- 
“With the same little far-away look in ’is eyes, 
“With the same timid spirit, 
“The same wistful ; 
“ And the same little, dear little, meek little ways, 
“ And to mar all the lot—(’twas exceedingly queer !)— 
“The ‘ole of ’is father summed up in a sneer.” 


But—(as Joe Skinner pére was entirely aware)— 
From a fighting Joe Skinner ’twas wisdom to bear 
Any kind of a sneer with a diffideng air: 
“For wasn’t ’e SKINNER THE SECOND—own son 
“To is father afore ’im, the great SKINNER I., 
“<The Battersea Basher’ and ‘second to none’— 
“ As ’ad fought ’is fust battle 
“ Afore ’e could walk, 
“ An’ struck ’ome by instinct 
“ Afore ’e could talk. 
~ ’ad whopped FIFTY ’eavyweight pugs in ’is 
ime, 
And who even to-day—though some years past his 
prime— ; 
Could tour with a circus, 
Boomed, blazoned, and starred, 
And offer, with swagger exceeding all bounds, 
aA cup as was valued at twenty-five pounds 
“To all as ’ud venture—perfessionals barred-— 
To stand up agin ‘im for three friendly rounds ” 


But the way he said “Friendly”? was callous and hard, 
And the yokels would say, 
As they limped from the fray 
In a dazed, incoherent, aggrieved kind of way, 
48 to use sich a word wag too bloomin’ absurd, 
, ) they’d carry the marks to their last dyin’ 


a. ‘ 
“’ Twas a shame an’ a scandal a-lurin’ ’em there 
00 pertences like that, and a-callin’ it fair, 
“ just ONE of old Joe’s famous knock-’em down 
ows 
ry . 
“On the chin, or the jaw, or the belt, or the nose, 
« 488 More than a hev’ryday mortal could bear. 
ay "IM STANDIN’ GRINNIN’, TOO—quite at ’is’ 


“An’ inviting! shoutin’—' Next gen’leman, 
Y; *twag 
were, 


please!’ 
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Yet in Joe Skinner III. 
It was painful to see 
What a wisp of a fellow a Skinncr could be, 
And it grieves me to add 
That the sight of the lad 
Would enrage his papa in the highest degree : 
“ A durned little coward as dursn’t reply 
“To the wags of the place 
“ As made fun of his face, 
“But ’ud cling to ’is 
“Was ”’—he ie ently said so— 
“A STANDIN’ Disa ACE, 
“ As reflected on ’im an’ the ’ole Skinner race.’? 

And indeed it was true 

at the older he grew 

The more on the least provocation he flew 
To that good little woman for pity and care }) 
Then the small boys around 

Endless merriment found 

In a one-sided pastime they called “’are an’ ’ound,’’ 
But as poor little Skinner was always the hare, 
“?Twas a game as ’e simply jes’ couldn’t a-bear !’’ 
As Skinner pére drew an extremely good screw, 

He most wisely adopted the sensible view 

Of patting aside all the cash he could spare 

To bring out the best in his small son and heir : 

“Let the young ’un come ’ome once a week for a start, 
“But ’e’d put ’un to school where ’e’d ’ave to bo smart, 
“ And fight ’is own battles an’ take ’is own part, 

“ With a pair o’ tight fists and a stout British ’eart ; 
“Not takin’ things lyin’, 

“But boldly replyin’ 

“To insults and jeers ”—(which he very well knew 
Every boy in the street with impunity threw 

At the poor little man)—“’cos ’is lip was askew. 
“Such insults defyin’ 

“Instead of jes’ flyin’ 

“Like a whipped little cur to ’is mother an’ cryin’, 
“ As a true-’earted Briton would ‘scorn for to do! 

“ Put him in his son’s place, he’d show who was who, 
“Fd soon put a-stop to their booin’ an’ guyin’. 
“*E’d larn ’em a lesson! ’E’d knock out a few! 
OR” stand no blamed nonsense! They’d soon tire of 

tryin 

“To persecute ’im. ‘Hit out quick and strike true !’ 
“That was the course he was taught to pursue, 
“That was your only true wisdom worth buyin’, 

“ And that was the larnin’ ’is boy should ‘ave too!” 


“Let ’is missus protest, 

“Which ’e well w she would, 

“But ’twas all for the best, 

“ And was done for ’is good. 

“That—once and for all—must be quite understood ! 

“He had mado up his mind. 'E wasn’t no fool, 

“So ’twas no use ’er sittin’ there, sobbin’ and sighin’, 

“ And a-wringin’ ’er ’ands, and a-callin’ ’im po 

“’Eaven ’elp the good woman, the boy wasn’t dyin’— 

“’E was startin’ in life at a quid-a-week school!” 

“At a quid-a-week school! Let 'er ponder on that, 

ae ieee id gentlemen’s sons,’ too!—the lucky young 
rat 

“They'd pretty soon larn ’im to give tit for tat. 

“Why, they’d make such a change in the poor little 


little mammie and cry, 


worm 

“ As she'd scarcely believe at the end o’ the term. 
“Twas no use ’er pleadin’ 

“ An’ makin’ a row, 

“ As if ’er intercedin’ 

“Could alter ’im now. 

“ No,’e’d made up ’is mind, an’ ’e meant to stind firm! 


“Did ’e ever ’ave such a chance from ’is father? 

“ Wouldn’t ’e just ha’ jumped at the thought of itP 

RATHER! 

“What did she think? Why, o’ course ’e would! 
Jump at it? JUMP AT IT! 

“*K’d ha’ turned fifty somersaults! 

FLOWN at it. 

“ And ’ere was ’is missus a-gettin’ the ’ump at it, 

“Thinkin’ it proper to blubber and moan at it! 

“Throwin’ cold water on such a fine plan, too! 

“Was EVER such ’eartless ingratitude seen? 

“Fifty good thick ’uns per annum it ran to, 

“ An’ ’er settin’ there, an’ a callin’ ’im mean! 


“Not as ’e cared a ’ang if she thought fit to groan at it, 

“When HE made a atart, ’e just carried things 
through, 

“If he wanted a thing—well, he just went right plump 
at it 

“That was ’is motter, AND a durned fine one too! 

“Just LOOK at the chap! Why, ’e ’adn’t enough in 
‘im 

“To punish a fly as ud show any fight. 

“Twas no denyin’ it—kiddin’ an’ bluffin’ ’im; 

“°F knowed what ’e knowed, an’ ’e knowed ’e was 
right! 

“ Make life a bit rou 

“For the durned little muff, 

“ And ’e’d turn out as good as ’is father aforo ’im, 

“ AND a credit and pride to the mother as boro ’im. 

“A few kicks and knocks, - 

“That ’ud knock out the muff in ’im! 

“A daily set-to, . 

“That ud bring out the stuff in ’im. 

“Delicate, was ’e? 


Bloomin’ well 


RDER—no more and no less—so it | “Well, school life would toughen ‘im!’ 


(To be continued next week.) 
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THE 
OBESITY 
PERIL. 


Vital Facts Ignored. 


aq 
THat very fat le carry their lives in their own 
hands no doctor deny. Most often they do not 
know that the difficulty in breathing, the sudden heats, 


the exhaustion after physical effort, the palpitation of 
the heart, the feeling of oppression at the throat and 
chest, etc., are really ery one symptoms; but when 
they are alive to the fact that these symptoms may be 
pcos of a complete collapse and syncope through 
eart failure, to neg them, as many do, is almost 

suicidal. Fatty degeneration of the heart and liver 
shonld never trouble anyone who adopts the sure means 
offered to him of absorbing and eli: g the masses 
of fatty matter that impede the functional action of the 
vital organs and so imperil life and health. Antipon 
will do this great necessary work without risk, 
discomfort, or worry, and the simple and harmless 
treatment is as pleasant as it is efficacious, unfailin 
and permanent in its beneficial resulte, when follo 
according to the few simple directions accompanying 
each bottle. Why, then, endure the constant menace 
to life P 

e e 6 
Tue evils arising from neglected obesity are, indeed, 
prom . pont ee anemia, sour — 

uggish liver and kidneys, constipation, indigestion 

recurrent headaches, and other nervous or functional 
disorders are too often patiently endured by over-fat 
persons of both sexes, A totally unnecessary burden of 
suffering. 

e c e 
In many cases the excuse may be found in the fact 
that the sufferers are disheartened at the sequence of 
failures they have experienced in connection with the 
old-time remedies and treatments they have essuyed, 
and the useless dietetic experiments they have tried. 
The old-fashioned semi-sturvation and drugging methods 
of reducing weight have much to answer for. Neither 
drugging nor partial starvation will ever destroy the 
root evil of the disease of obesity, that is, the tendency 
to get fat without apparent cause (many very stout persons 
are sparing in their diet). Antipon does overcome that 
distroesing tendency, and therefore cures permanently, 
not merely temporarily. Once the figure reduced to 
elegant proportions and the weight to normal there is 
no necessity to revert to the treatment with ordinary 
prudence in matters of hygiene and health. And what 
a weight off the mind to know that the menace to life 
and health exists no more! 

* @ e 
Apart from its wonderfal fat-absorbent powers, 
Anti is the tonic of tonics, having a marked 
beneficial effect on the whole digestive economy. It 
improves appetite, and thus compels good feeding, 
without any useless dietary restrictions. It promotes 
digestion, assimilation, and nutrition. This perfect 
nourishment of the whole organism can but increase 
muscular strength, nerve force, and brain power. The 
effect on the general health is simply marvellous, and 
friends, unaware that a simple and pleasant home 
treatment is being followed in privacy, gaze in wonder 
and admiration at the unaccountable transformation in 
health and beauty. ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Tue subject will be delighted to find that even the 
first day and night will bring about a difference, the 
decrease varying between 8oz. and Slb. There is aleo 
a pleasant feeling of buoyancy and renewed energy. 
Then, day by day, until complete cure, the conditions 
improve, weight decreasing, health returning, spirits 
a The subject soon ins to enjoy ou 

exercise and recreations, and thus physical “fitness” 
has a further stimulus. In conclusion, it should be 
remarked that the reduction affects every part of the 
body—face, figure, and limbs—proportionately; and 


thus the symm and beauty once are not 
only recovered, but improved. 

° e e 
ANTIPON contains none but pure and absolutely 
harmless vegeta is 


ble og er ge refreshing to the 
palate, and, being a liquid, easy to take. “it never 
causes any stomacbic or any other trouble. 

* r * 

AntiPon is sold in bottles, price 2s. Gd. and 4s. 6d., 
by chemiste, stores, etc.; or, should difficulty occur, 
may be obtained (on sending remittance) direct from 
the sole manufacturers, The Antipon Company, 13 
Olmar Street, London, 8.E. 
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CHIEF CHARACTERS IN THE STORY. 


Dick Rushden, heir to the title and estates of West- 
ingham, and engaged to be married to Mollie Brabant. 
Just as he comes into his title he goes on a balloon 
voyage with Mollie and his cousin Guy Squirl, but he 
never roturns from his voyage. 


Guy Squirl also loves Mollie, and determines to win 
y ag fair means or foul. During the balloon trip 
they are blown out to the Atlantic, and the balloon 
is gradually eng s 2 Mollie faints. By a cunning 
artitice Guy gets Dick on to the side of the balloon, 
then sends hartling to his death. By threats, ho 
extracts a promixe from Mollie to many him. This 

romise she fulfils, although hating her husband, and 
has now come into the title of Earl of Westingbam. 

Mollie Brabant still loves Dick Rushden. Guy had 
told her that Dick jumped out of the balloon to save 
her life. Mollie wonders if he is really dead. 2 

Sinclair Vansittart is a mysterious person, apparently 

ssed of cag Whilst yachting in the Atlantic 
Ee p-cks up Rush after the ballooning episode. A 
certain business transaction takes emp wever, and 
Dick finds himself, much against will, bound for 
Valparaiso on board a dirty tramp steamer. 


————=. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
Vansittart Sees Mollie. 


Vanstrtart hardly expected that Westingham would see 
him. Hie original "iatention in following up the newly- 
wedded pair so quickly was merely to pros 

His hostess at the reception had hel to arouse his 
curiosity by hinting at the numerous reasons for the 
marriage, including that of “convenience.” And, tho 
Vansittart knew there was celdom smoke without fire, 
placed little reliance upon women’s tongues. : 

A title does not always mean money, but Vansittart 
decided, after his brief introduction to West House, that 
the Westinghams were, at any rate, not poor. Ashe d 
through the hal] he noticed that one or two of the pictures 
were worth a small fortune, and the outlook from the 
windows of the morning-room showed him a vast quantity 
of valuable timber. . 

“Tell his lordship I will call to-morrow morning, and 
I hope it will be convenient for him to see me then. The 
matter is of great importance—to him.” 

The footman delivered the meee to his master, and 
for the moment a heavy frown eettled on Westingham’s 
face. The smeeuege seemed a little peculiar, a little 
ominous, almost like a threat. 

Of course, this Vansittart was only a man leoking for a 
fool with money. Someone with a gold mine or hospital ; 
a church or a theatre that wanted financing. At the worst, a 
blackmailer ; men in his ag were eure to run up against 
those sort of people: But he, he assured himself, had 
nothing to fear; no sowing of wild oats—there was only 
the question of the former earl’s disappearance and death ! 

Throwing aside his momentary depression and fear, he 
went to his dressing-room and changed for dinner, confident 
in the security of his position, 

Long before the arrival of the last course he realised 
that love pes oovtage baa nd ras s over love in the homes 
of the mighty. He would have nearer his wife, had 
more opportunities of offering those little attentions and 
as pp of showing his tenderness and passion in a 
hotel, even; there is a certain amount of loneliness in a 
crowd, a certain subtle silence in a continuous noise, and 
a little table for two is cosier than the stately oak in the 
family dining-room. 

He felt Blobbs’ eyes fixed remorselessly and disapprov- 
ingly on him throughout the long and atatel: meal; but 
the poromee of the’ two footmen, who practically 
nothing to do. was freezing. Even ordinary conversation 
sened impossible. Yet silence was worse, for silence 
seemed to tell the servante a tale, whispering the 
of the loveless marriage—at least, on woman's side, 
So, as the long meal aowly ores along, Westingham began 
to grow irritated ; the cook had excelled himself, the wait- 
ing was perfect even in its irritating noise , and 

estingham found it difficult to find anyone or anything to 
vent his irritation on. 

But with the arrival of the dessert and port he had 
courage to request the butler and his footmen to retire, and 
leave them in peace with the coffee and cigarettes. 

Westingham rose and moved his seat into closer proximity 
to Mollie's; then, lighting a cigarette, he looked critically 
at his bride. She had obeyed him, and put on the family 

jewels ; she positively scintillated! Her dress, too, was in 
eeping with her jewels—a French model, beautiful 
ede but equally daring. Westingham nodded 
vingly. 
smiled, an r husband the smile was enigma’ 
Perhaps it was lucky he did not know she was pitying his 
taste. She merely thought her heart felt as if it were 
breaking, for she hated herself; she felt nothing more or 
less than a doll, one of those wax things, frilled and 
ribboned, stuck in a window and labelled with its price! 
His eyes scorched her, his expression terrified her, and 
now with feverish haste she tried hard to make 
Mf sania ati] aibiakacel! basal 
was a fatal mis of hers; she was in 
for tender thoughts and glances, and he saig 80 og ce 
less Yn only tended further to increase his irritation. 
“It's a beautiful night,” Guy said, looking through the 


secret 


Just to remind you to sign the 82, 


n window, “and quite warm. Shall we go out on to 
terrace and walk ugh the rose nm?” 

He rose and held out his hand. She pretended not to 
see, and, pushing back her chair, rose and ‘walked to the 
window and looked Sy the sky, gee but glittering with 
living jewels even as bosom with cold stones. 

“I'm rather tired; I don't feel very well,” she said 
weer “if you'll excuse me, I'll go to bed.” 

He had followed her now, and their eyes met. “As you 
like,” he said slowly, hie nervous fingers pulling at his 
moustache ; “ but it’s hardly half- nine.” 

She sighed gratefully and held out her hand. “CGood- 
night.” 

estingham made no attempt to take it, but he laughed 
softly. “You won't forget,” he said calmly, “that I’m 
our husband, will you? That I’m your master, too. 

member we discussed the subject some time ” 
forget the 


t 
“Yes,” she interrupted quickly. “Don’t 
in we made.” 

“TI won't forget. You bargained for freedom of thought 
and action; you shall have both as long as you do your duty 
—and keep your vows to love, honour, and obey. 

There was a painful pause; fortunately it was broken by 
the entrance of the butler, and with a a yi = in 
the direction of the hall, where heavy shadows flickered, 
then towards the gardens guarded by the cool, clear even- 
a ele swiftly crept past her husband out into the 
night. 


Along the terrace and across the lawn, already damp with 
dew, she hurried, not noticing in which direction her feet 
carried her, and not caring. Now that she was out of the 
house she felt as if al] its ghosts pursued her. That long, 
gloomy meal in the greet dining-room had unnerved her; 
she had borne up well sponge at the time, and she might 
have continued to play out the tragic farce to the end with 
a little sympathetic tact and help from her husband. But 
when the servants left them alone a sudden unreasoning 
fear seized her. 

Once or twice she looked over her shoulder to see if she 
were followed, but no one was in sight, she didn’t 
slacken her speed ; rather she inc it, for the further 
and faster she ran the faster Fear and his army of ghosts 
a Fay ae Fikes outside ie bone anes of the 
garden, and she felt long, wet grass of the park twisti: 
about her feet and ankles, soaking the thin soles of Me 
shoes, leaving the tears of the night on the flounces of her 
petticoats; her own tears began to = company with them 
on the ground ; they to fall fast and furiously till at 
last she was forced to stop, breathlessly and worn out, and 
lean against the protecting trunk of a tree for support. 

She knew at last why she was frightened—because she 
was eo weak physically and mentally; her strength had 
deserted her at last, and she was as other women, ready 
to be shaped and moulded to any will stronger than her 
own, to be bent, broken! 

And whilst she stood there trembling, silhouetted 
against the. massive tree-trunk, a queer little figure in 
flamboyant pink dress, her bare arms and neck a mass of 
jewels, she saw something moving away qn her left—a man, 

He was coming towards her. It was not her husband, 
for he was coming in the opposite direction to the house. 
She made no attempt to move away, but watched him 
aimee t fencinatad. an - 

e stopped when he was within a few yards of the tree, 
and politely i FF savdike 

your pardon; I dare say you ink my speakin 
to you a great liberty, but I ph rock you are This le 
Can I do anything to help you?” 

His voice was well-bred, sympathetic. Mollie choked 
her sobs and tried to speak, but words were elusive. 
merely shook her head, and turning, commenced to walk 


5 
“Lady Westingham——” 
The man’s voice was commanding—and 
still unsteady. She stood swaying to and fro, uncertain 
vorhe man followed up hi 
The man follo is advantage, and stood close 
beside her. “It’s a tas colncl dames, he said quietly, 
“T called to see your husband this evening. Vaiortanater: 
he was engaged; perhaps Fate has arranged instead this 
meeting with his wife!” 
“T don’t understand you. Please let me pass,” 
Vansittart smiled ; the appeal was so feminine, practically 
he was doing nothing to in her. Only his will power 
and that stupendous cheek of his that had served tim 80 
well in many a tight corner was at work. 
“Won't you listen to me first?” 
stood in the open away 


ber legs were 


f Se ae t the rene 5 
rom the shadows o trees, her face and Te cl 
defined, and Vaneittart wae a little marveled tel a Tite 
startled at the revelation of so much vouth and beant: 
Mentally, he entered the Earl of Westingham in ie 
ae | 
e began ‘eel more certain that a dee 
than he had suspected lay hidden in the diamond eaciacs 
tucked away in his pocket. Whilst he put two and two 
together, whilst thoughts formed rapidly in his brain, he 
carefully noted and appreciated the incongruity of ’ the 
woman and her jowele. There was something almost 
barbaric about the wealth of stones nestling in her brown 
hair and fleuming on the white bosom. 


Again Mollie moved ing 
sad stumbling, away, walking with uncertain step 


“I wonder if you would take m 
yon back oe house,” Vansitartaald Nombly. nee isi 
She waved him away, but he caught her most 
fell. “More than a year ago,” he continued boldly. pines 


came into m ion, something of t 
adh T think ie yours by ight eT ited Larne! 


ight; that’s why I called 
your husband ; ‘3 why f aived to opeek to son ita 
now.” 


Mollie only heard the first few words; they arrested hep 
attention instantly. A 
“Do mean information—information about——” 


p 
at her 
with 

Before he could say more she stumbled towards him, her 
hands ontetre' r face changing from red to white. 

“Tell me, quick: what you mean, what you know,” 

- Her outstretched hands clung to him, her 
1 Lecce bay hg OT Tell you know,” 

Vansittart thought of the ferret-faced little skipper, an 
made a rough calculation. a 

“Tam afraid——” he said slowly. 

The sound of heavy footsteps in ited him ; he turned 

“head, and through the star-lit gloom he saw the Earl 
oo-oe e 

“Your hus ad politely, with a note of 
warning in his voice. “P he Met me explain my 
errand, then I can tell him the whole oeig 

He felt Mollie reel towards him then; for an instant the 
wales of her body rested in his arms. 

“No, no,” she whispered trenkicelly “you must nob 
tell him—yet ! I must see you again. I must eee you alone 
—here, bag pen teed 

Before Vansittart could reply Westingham was by their 
side. He took his wife’s arm drew her unccremoni- 
ee him. 

“ What are you doing here?” he said curtly. “ And who 
is this man?” 

CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 
Two Strong Minds Meet, 

“TI CALLED on you a short time ago,” Vansittart said in 
answer to Westingham’s question, speaking very slowly in 
order to give himself time te think. 

Westingham repeated Vansittart’s name aloud once or 
twice, suggesting rather unpleasantly in his method of 
doing so that he h@™ never heard the name before and 
never wanted to hear it again. 

“If you have any business with my wife or with me, 
this is hardly the time or place to communicate it,” he 
said brusquely. 

“As you like,” Vansittart smiled. “It’s really of very 
little importance to me, or I should not have dreamed of 
calling on this particular evening. My apparent tactless- 
ness was auerely is your interest.” 

Westingham hesitated, and Mollie took the opportunity 
of shooting s warning glance at Vansittart. e tried to 
reassure her with a look that was meant to imply she might 
have perfect confidence in him; at the same time, he raised 
his finger to his lips as if to enjoin silence on her part. 

“I fail to see,” Westingham etammered, impressed 
against his will, “ what you can have to say concerning my 
wife and myself. Forgive me if I am somewhat blunt, but 
beggars, however their intentions, and blackmailers, 
however clever their schemes, stand a very pool chance 
with me.” 4 

Vansittart turned on his heel. 
neither beggar nor blac 
test.” ne 

Vansittart. obeyed. 

“ There's a are I would like to put and an explana- 
tion I would like to receive from you,” Guy said. 
“P you will follow us to the house.” 

Vansittart shrugged his shoulders and followed- through 
the long grass towards the house, that blinked red eyes at 
them from the distance. a the lawn and along 
the terrace, heavy with the scent of flowers, they entered 
through the dining-room windows. Asking Vansittart to 
wait there a few minutes, Guy led his wife across the hall, 
up the long staircase to her room. 

“You have behaved like a foolish child rather than 4 
sensible woman,” he said coldly ; “I can hardly feel angry 
with you. Your feet are wet through, you lave ruined 
= sol Satie better change and get to bed at once. 

en I’ve discovered who this fellow is downstairs, and 
ba 5 he accosted you in the park, I'll return.” 

ithout waiting for her reply, he closed the door and 
descended. 

“Now, sir, kindly tell me who you really are and what 
you rents be as brief as possible, I haven’t any timo to 
waste.” 

He stood with his back to the fireplace; carefully chose 
and lit a cigar, and, puffing a cloud of smoke between his 
ne loo at Vansittart with nt self-confidence. 

e Lewes hm Guy, Earl of Westingham, appeared just then, 
and Sinclair Vansittart, = of the British highway—the 
sea—was the better gent! . 

“Your manner hardly encourages me to be communi- 
cative,” he amiled. “Do you object if I, too, smoke!” 

Westingham looked the speaker up and down, still with 
@ certain insolence in his expression, then opened his 
cigar-case and pushed it tow: him. . 

Sthcere (petra nocned. ae ‘ne tive poy! & 
very wonderful specimen of an o! mish case from 
his pocket. “I am slave to a pei raed" 

“ Your business?” 

“It’s impossible to tell you in half-a-dozen words, and 
now that I have met you, Lord Westingham, I must 
confess that your manner has robbed me of my enthusiasm. 
If you don’t want to hear, I am no longer anxious to te! 
you what I know.” 

Westingham rubbed his chin thoughtfully and communed 
in silence with his cigar. Using the smoke as a screen, hs 
tried to read Vansittart’s face, to place him mentally and 
physically. Somehow or other the man who has lived the 
greater ps of his life on the eea bears indelibly the 
stamp of the sea upon his face and u his clothes; it 
flastres again in his eyes, it sounds again in his voice; the 


“ And as I happen to be 
kmailer, I won't put you to the 
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scent and savour.of the brine cling to him, the breeze is in 


his every movement. - 
ham suielt the sea-dog even in this elim, deter- 

aid, tured gentleman. ie mameen, too, that he had 
met a will shghly t9°aPraye the shadow of Dick Rushden 
hung about his ehoulders. = 

“Sit down,” he said wase amlabiy J minignite wendy to 
i i ba say that really affects m 
listen if arelt phe - must, realise Ve oerfeaty 
natural tart nodded cheerfully, and the cynical ‘emile 
“You have only lately come into 


“J have borne it for—er—about two years.” “ 

yousuat fenmet thoughtfully. « Eighteen or nine- 
ny A : 7 

Westin rn, coment his position by the fireplace. 

* i eu? 

v The former earl—let me ag Re gy early in Ras 
i f the previous year, didn’ Aged abou 
aah oa could refresh my memory; these details are 

rather important. . . 

“He died suddenly whilst com ively s young man; 
in fact, poor Segpat, .Be fone he title for about five 
minutes,” Westi replied irritably. “But what on 
earth has this to with—with—— ‘“ 

is 


so unexpected 
forced him to come to the 
he had believed a fairy-tale was, 


“Weill” : 
Westingham was getting impatient again. A sound 
from a pe es somewhere above echoing through the silent 
house reminded. him of -his wife; that this was his wedding 
nicht—and so far a miserable failure. 
“Ho was lost at sea, wasn't he?” Vansittart said 
stonsing suddenly in his walk before Westingham and 
looking searchingly into his face. “Lost at sea during a 
sudden little squall—off the Cornish coast? Something to 
do with a balloon, wasn’t it?. Rather a keen aeronaut!” 
pped short and stepped back, for the effect of 
his words on the Earl of Westingham was so sudden and 
to be ; his face became livid, terror 
A cold sweat broke out on his 


his life in endeavouring to save the lives of others. He 
was a noble fellow.” 
Vansittart amothered a amile. “And yet at a casual 
apa fo would not have suspected him of nobility or 
“You knew him, then?” Again that thrill of fear in 


en ready assertion that the 


It was no false card to play, he saw that at once. Guy 
Westingham collapsed. Outwardly he put on as brave a 
show as possible, but in spite of himself his legs shook 
beneath him, his hands trembled. 

The silence was tense, and Guy began to feel that it 
was condemning. 8 i 
would betray him! only thing he had under control 
was his voice. Vansittart could not help admiring him 
for that. Though as he spoke that sound from the upper 
room again assailed his ears; it might have been the c 
of a woman, it might have heen meralv the opening 
shutting of a window, it might have been—— 

Guy’s hands stole to his“thrvat as if to guide and control 
the words as they fell from his lips. 

“TI think you are labouring ae some slight delusion. 
Poor Richard’s body was found, many weeks after he had 
lost his life, by eome fishermen. He was identified, and 
duly buried in the family vault—not a mile away from 


“ That’s strange, that’s wy strange. I wish I had read 
the papers at the time, for » for some reason 
best known to the poor c' himself, he had in his 
ion some of the famous Westingham jewels—I think 
had the pleasure of seeing the others to-night,” Van- 
sittart said, with a polite bow. “The necklace I refer to 
was, I believe, most famous of them all. Were the 
rmen who found him allowed to purloin it?” 
‘estingham walked to the windows, which the eveni 
breeze had closed, and flung them wide open. He wan 
air, he wanted space, he wanted time to collect himself! 
He was horribly frightened, and terrified of showing his 
fear. Over and over again he told himself he was perfectly 


h at all costs, yet nothing that” 


ee God, unkindly gave to man to torment 
him daring very houte he need calm and consolation. 

“I tell you the body had been several weeks in the 
eea—his clothes hed been washed end torn away—the 


: cular necklace of which epeak has never been 
[ben ae _ 


‘ansittart feet. The 
ocean had taught him to be always on the look-out, to be 
always p' for the storm, 

“Yes, have found the famous necklace,” he said 
you I found your noble friend the Earl 
had Treis bis pecker Tr barat yang J one 

1 ic to 
decitg a ef nasty equall.” il 
_H ited, and glanced across the room towards the 
windows; but Guy had no words now. He leaned against 
the wall for support, his hands gripping the wainscotting. 

“It was a curious coinci wasn't it?” Vansittart 
continued pleasantly. “And a most marvellous piece of 
luck that IT should not mre have come across Lord 
Westingham, but that I should have seen him in the heav 
sea that was running. He was about done for when 

icked him, up, I can tell you, but with a little nursing 

@oon came round.” 

“You are joking—you are joking!” The words were 
ar frightened gasps. 

“My dear sir, should I joke about such a eerious subject, 
and at such a moment! Should I force my way upon 

a at such an hour on such a night? For upwards of 

wo years I have been away on a yachting cruise, and 
only returned to town this morning. Chance brought me 
to your wedding. I know a good many people in town, 
on leaving the church a mutual acquaintance carried 
me off to the reception in Berkeley Square. Directly I 
learnt what had happened and who you believed yourself 
to be, I hurried down here post haste, and, as you know, 
sent in my card. You refused to see me, and I couldn't 
explain my business to the servants!” 

e waited. But etill Guy was incapable of speech; he 
was almost incapable of thought now. His castle in the 
air crashed around his ears, and he was buried deep in the 
ruins. He heard Vansittart’s voice booming in his ears as 
from a great distance; it sounded like the voice of a judge 
condemning him. He heard the clock striking the hour, 
and he heard in the room above a stealthy movement to 


and fro, as if someone were restlessly waiting—waiting 

hands, conscious that he showed — for him ! . ; 
the fear‘that gripped his heart with icy fingers. And even at that moment, when he vainly tried to find 
“Tt was a curious accident. I suppose no one could 
quite explain how it 


Westingham reco 


safe, that this man was only a blackmailer who could do 

him no ible harm. Richard, Ear) of Westingham, was n 

baried in the family vault, with his name inscribed across | some way to extricate himself from the ruins, he thought, 

it. In the eyes of the law there was no doubt about his | with a fierce glow of passion, that, whatever else he had _. 

death, and no mystery surrounded it. lost, that whatever fate befell him in the end, he had.-z 

uely, “you would What, then, he, the present Earl, to fear? least won her for his very own 
He lost Conscience! That ridiculous and invisible thing that (Another long 


his composure ewiftly. “If 
had read the newspapers,” he said % 


have seen the explanation of the w ment next week.) 


HAVE YOU SUSPECTED 


YOUR KIDNEYS ? 


VEN such common as backache, constant tiredness, and 
distressing rheumatic or neuralgic headache are quite sufficient to 
make you suspect that your kidneys are out of order. 

You may be certain that they are so if these early 

symptoms are followed by urinary troubles of any 


From the year 1902 up to the middle of 1906, quite well. That 
is, cured of kidney disease in 1902, and kept cured. Here are the details 
of this striking case of lasting benefit :-— 


lst Statement by Miss Hetty Perry, Donnington, Heath- 
field Road, Enfield Wash, London, N.—May 24, 1902: “ For 


. two years and a-half my back was bad, until at last it took 

i 2. Rey gerne 8 tg 4 symptoms, watery all ft use out of my-legs. The doctor advised me to give 
gs ' a the bona up wy work, but his treatment did my back no good; I 
nervousness, attacks of giddiness, irregular action could not even walk. I also suffered from hysterical 


of the heart, aching pains in the groin, and ringing 
in the ears. : 
Few people realise the heavy tax that is 
} levied by overwork, and by the strain upon 
]} the back that is so common in many 
} and occupations, The kidneys, which are situated 
} beneath the small of the back, begin to fail in 
their work; there is a double danger to health. 
} Poisonous waste matter collects in the system and 
} the kidneys themeelves suffer from wi and 
disease. 
} = If your work seems too hard on you, if you 
} have a lame, weak, or aching back, i 
seem to be running’ down 


attacks, which came on without any warning. A neighbour, 
who knew how ill I was, advised me to take Doau’s Back- 
ache Kidney Pills. and 1 am thankful to say they did me 
@ great deal of good. I can now walk quite a lony way, 
and the hysteria is ever so much better. 

“(Signed) HETTY PERRY.” 


2nd Statement.—January, 1903: A strong confirmation 
of the above. 


3rd Statement.—March, 1904, by Miss Perry’s mother: 
“Doan’s pills have done my daughter a wonderful lot of 
good; she is able to get about anywhere now.” 


4th Statement.—Oct. 27th, 1905, Miss Perry said: “I have 
cute _ Tegeveres my health, thanks to your wonderful 
medicine. 


Sth Statement.—Sth June, 1906, over four years after her 
cure, On this date one of our ro: tatives saw Miss . Who then said she had never 
had a return of her illness since ’a Backache Kidney Pills cured her. 


OF al onomiete and stores. 2° Ev hen 
i} 


“Every Picture Tells a Story.” 


eT and listless, and 

without parent cause, 7 i 

Doun'e Backache ‘Kidney’ Pilb, the great kidney remedy that has curod 
ao many of your neighbours. It has given back to thousands of 


men and women health and strength for their daily work. 


oix 
FOSTER-McOLELLAN Boxes, 13/8; or pest free direct from 


Oxferd 8 Lendeon, W. 


DO YOU WAKE UP FULL OF ACHES AND PAINS, TIRED, HEAVY, HEADACHEY? DO YOU SUFFER FROM URINARY 
TROUBLES, DROPSICAL SWELLINCS, GOUT, GRAVEL, OR STONE? THEN YOU HAVE KIDNEY DISEASE. 


-Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills. 
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“Peculiarities” in the Writing 


WOMEN WHO CANNOT WINK. 
Tau members of the Ambidextral Culture Society 
al 


| Eastin we erigt dolared that 1) wa’ atlas 
3 - upon ambi it was neithe: 
7 GEORGE EDALJI CONTINUES HIS STORY. a possible nor a desirable accomplishment fir man- 
- _-- (Barly in 1903 cattl imi: eri f i th and , Im ger : P 
L character were perpetrated in the nei x ome a oh Greds en wikis ee cone er vag Bae win times in lass | Idiot Idren, Sir James pointed out, were fre 
|  Wyrley, Staffordshire. On Aug: 17th of that a twelve months. The last time was the m after | quently ambi by nature; but ies of nor- 
Spon nging to a colliery was mutilated, and for this gga te horses were killed.. We ge rain devel t used their right hands in 


RA. “os 


Rayer. iW 


9182 


<"Yiles chow his connection with confederates deep in 


for the first time, he writes the whole history of his 
persecution, and advances proofs of his innocence.) 


deed the fits arrested George Bdalji, the son of the ee ee bomen pF j aaicuomat with 
lations. 


me about the mutil 
In his closing speech counsel said: “The letter- : 
birds upon either foot indifferently, the infer- 

i + right-handedness in man is an 
acquired ancestral trait, and that what has been 
learnt, can be unlearnt. 

That this can be done individually is, of course, 
perfectly well known. At least one famous surgeon 
is able to use the operating knife with equal dexterity 

and he holds it in, and many 

famous painters wield their brushes with both hands 
ternately. There are, tvo, recorded instances of 
who have cultivated the art of ambidexterity 

the point of simultaneously wrifing two letters 
on different subjects, one with either hand. And 
do not pugilists and pianists make equal use of both 
hands, to say nothing of the ordinary man who 
shaves himself each morning of his life, and in doing 
so handles the most keen of all cutting tools with 
either hand with the most perfect, unthinking 


would be strange I not trave with them 
ay Note the last time I did so was the 
day after Blewitt’s horses’ were ki en weeks 
before my arrest. 

Counsel asserted my remark about the horses 
Blewitt’s was significant, and insinuated that if 
had not killed them myself I knew who had. “How 
on earth could the soner have known they were 


crime prior to the one I was charged with the police 
found no culprit, and apparently discovered no clue 
and indignation at their failures rah high. The 


scene, points me out as the man, an alleges I am 
one of a gang of oe thus aos for outrages 


told me. 
ments, and embodi these particulars in 


voluminous documents. 
I need one! remark how this helped the aoe 
0 


cution; it simply relieved them of the difficu’ ; ie Siees be ont 

laining how I could commit the all atrocity O._wER only gave an opinion coma- 

without detection—obviously nobody could have gone oe aliaritios.”” for s: mortage _and — For] A CITY OF SOAPMAKERS. 
over half a mile each way and dod he made no list of them. At first sight there was a a 


a score of 
detectives, unless acquainted with movements. Our Most Picturesque Modern Village Described. 
But, said the prosecution, the letters show prisoner 
knew a deg! about the police, and so could elude their 
vigilance. In his closing speech prosecuting counsel 
asserted the letters were the most imporjant evidence ; 

, said he, they point to the prisoner as the man, 


cases where experts were wrong. To throw suspicion = 
on a person it would be a good idea to copy cali- Warcn is England’s most picturesque modern 
c he did not | vi been pee for Port 


conspiracy with him, and whom he has instigated to 
further violence, and they prove he was so conversant 
with ~ doings of the police as to commit his crimes 
unm 


# am convinced the letter-writer endeavoured to 
It must be obvious that were I committing such 


imitate my writing, for it would be little. use trying 
imi of letters 


ses . : A to criminate me means without also 
atrocities, I should not write ‘letters directing atten- A Ay : o 
: » i rae : 1 vol my writing. To sense of Prior to the tion o! 
seta an if Fen ae | SPE Star it, wall mr | fae yc eprom tga wee 
petrate an caireas. L rhowld show I knew the move- | « adopt Mr. Ceatinis eetio , take my = the site was covered squalid rows of 
ments of the police. A person about to commit a crime — in the _ characteristics, tary bagers 42 — rookeries have all been 
would caretally avoid all this, and I should imagine | "5 Jib} geese top need im thi _ | Cleared away, in their have appeared the 
the last thing he would do would be to announce his ears writer was rienced in s work; | charming early English and Queen Anne types of 
association with a set of which, besides he may have been an — himeelf -(there is no perce which, situated amid lovely gardens and sur 
depriving him of any benefit ou alter m OF epprent p required for this row by beautifully-foliaged trees, have won for 
fepriving, “would lead to increased vigilance of the | fession), or stadi caligraphy, and knew that w Port Sunlight the proud title quoted. 
police and to additional night watchers, thus imitated the style of my writing | It is interesting to note the block system of 
to his ri : aoe it arouse an 8 suspi LW house -prevails Port Sunlight. Detached houses 
attain his object by introducing here and there, as if i their absence. But 


E. C. Osborno and Sons, purporting to have been 
sent to me. Certainly I never received it; it bore 
no postmark, and I had not corresponded with the 
firm. This incident was used as evidence of my 
ilt, yet so little did the police think of it that 
Bey made no inquiries of Osborne and Sons at all! 
AN EXTRAORDINARY ALLEGATION. 


F 


with which they 
are associated, are allotted to the inhabitants at a 
i of pr! irriga- 


able allega beca ‘shag 
remarkable a tion, use in a village one gener- 
ally knows his neighbours. losing 5 
counsel said my admission that I knew them was 
singular circumstance and strong proof 
the letters. The police evidently ascertained which of 
the referred to I knew, for counsel omitted 
to question me regesting all with whom I was un- 
acquainted. Of course, I knew those in the parish 
where I had lived all my life, but, as regards eight 
of the others, I had never heard of their existence. 

*  “GOOD-MORNING,’ , 

So determined were the police to lose no scrap of 
“evidence,” that they called a witness to prove he 
said “good-morning” to me several times! The 
WoLvERuAMPTON Ress thus refers to this 
absurdity : 

A new witness was called in the of Frederick 
Otice at 


Googe Woe a clerk in the Cheslyn-Hay. 
He ied all knowledge of a letter which jentaland, 
he used to tr at 


Nor has the intellectual well-be of the inhabi- 
tants been overlooked. ag — = aad 
ium, and sporting clu t 
Kase been enue by Messrs. Lever Brothers, 
rhaps the most interesting attempt in this direction 
been the auditorium, or Open-Air Theatre, now 
inclosed, which is capable of seating 2,400 spectators, 
advan having been taken of the natural slope on 
the banks of the Dell. : 

Alnother’ ambitious scheme was the erection of 
Hulme Hall at a cost of nearly £20,000 to meet the 
needs of the women workers. The immense dining- 
hall which it contains, and in which 1,500 girle can 
sit down to dinner simultaneously, is said to be the 


— of ghe kind in the country. — 

is institution has the merit of being self-sup- 

pring, be that no profite are made may be gathered 
fact that the charges for f are merely 


writing 0 as to criminate him. It has now been 
roved he never wrote them, and Mr, Gurrin admits 


ame. Four Ts ago avel to school 
Walsall train. He times the , Beck’s writing and that of Smith, real writer, . 

St etna tin" cpetinte's | when’ unre wat no ato Dy Sith to mpl | E'prins oan and Sra and bute te © peo 
you say Good-morniag’ 9 ‘Thom? “s Yen eo io ae Ao =x anil the. ae sergbe -_ To many it may eeem a matter for sargris that 

« can * G@ood-afternoon’ A ? “ Feeds } were eviden L th ; thei 
alee and ik * tans for the: porzees of g met . in this ania: ee cme sg iidlle or ‘8 


return for it. But founders of Port Sunlight 
do not look upon the matter in this light. Their 
theory, and a very commendable one, is that though 
no return can be expected from the capital, sunk 
in the village, a more than adequate one is indirectly 
derived from the health and better work of well- 
housed and contented workers. 


This sally was received with laughter, in which the 
prisoner heartily joined. : 
Some schoolboys were named in the letters, and the 
rcsecution tried to show I was connected with them. 
The following is the evidence of the lad Greatorex, to 
shom I have referred : 
I bave known accused by sight thrce or four years. He 


(To be concluded next week), 


This remarkable story commenced inNo. 864. Back 
numbers containing the former instalments can 
be obtained from your newsagent for 1s. 5d. or 
from these offices for Is. 10d., post free. 


A postcard sent to the Editor of “P.W.” felling him what you think of thie number would be greatly appreciated. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 837 


‘ 


The How of Money- 


vow ceet THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
cor a (/ will never be ‘yours 
unless you use the best 


of Soaps. 


It en- 
lightens, informs, where hitherto 


. - 
tion, oF, . 
ris meine word, 16 R ciny : 
irability of the savings banks 
three per cent. in ‘a different light : A : 
from what some of us have grown to : ; 


rd it. 
“ere are, i talls um, greeter felde 
and newer pastures such of us by 
ta have spare capital. Moreover, it y e 
points— without £ fase of Raegnet9 \: is the- 
where those } pastures ; 
“The Scientific Increase of In- 


come” is the title chosen by the : 
authors—men versed fs . . anne BE ST & O P 
in the matters of which they k. Rea, A - 

“The Scientific Increase of In- ge s.% i 
come” is not a book for'the library- 


wand reed again para: _/ It ensures the best 

ei | results in the shortest 

time. Follow carefully 

_ . the directions for its use, 

: and you shall have the- 

best of Wash-day, sweet 

' # a clean clothes, less rub- 
ord) ee = = Js -__s bing, less scrubbing. 


bose 
information is not only intensely] 
interesting, but reliable, For brary 

heedful, vigilant mam or woman 
is one of the few oar essential, 
To have miseed reading *, 
fascinating pages is to niapiom. | 
part of one's education; to have 
read those pages may be to have 
ned the flood-gates of fortune.|; 

When it is a obtain ten, 
ty, or even per cent. on 
one’s surplus funds; it is only 
natural that the ~publio—lacking 


ial knowledge—wants’ to h 
shout it. In “The Scientific 
Increase of Income”: -swhole 


LEVER BROTHERS Ltd., Port Sunlight, ENGLAND. 


The name LEVER on Soap its a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


0 one can read the book without MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


benefit, and the possibilities itopensiare inserted under thie heading at the rate of 2s. per fine of 7 words or part thereof. Every 
up 20 incisively and so unmistakably maent must be Arona All. communications chow'd be addressed to the Advertisement 
are immeasurable, Street, W.C. Advertis:ments must be received by Tuceday 


There is, of course, no telling how 


soon it may be impossible to procure T. UTiIERS APIOL D> 
forther ‘ an SaBTE SOUGHT; ay Ann 
copies; ut to maa snch on ake eee has eer ee eel AgsisteD PASSAGES 


iy. : FROM £6, 
a free-1] Apply: The Agent-General for Western 
Australia, 15 Victoria 8t.. London, 6.W. 


SS 

. comzousn| WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 

id Butler ( po troqent in a Please Mention 
London, E.0. i ; wee) “‘Pearson’s Weekly.” 
1 | ee 


rou =F ey hour.—Full particulars of 


YY TEN YEARS 

5 “i GUARANTEE 5 
a no extra for Easy B - _ le i 
Payments post free from BITRING AEP ARE resins, cipro 


value. 
Dept. 314, COVENTRY. postage,toany affiicted.—, Helen Tei boven Blsters 


PLASMON COCOA 


will be wens DATE, PALATABLE and 
NOURISHING. 


Containe nearly 70% of and forme 
ty De food. 


The Sauce 
he likes fs 


LAZENBY’S 


The Housewife’ s Friend. 


“VASELINE” 


The Everyday Need. 


“VASBLINE” is the base of preparations for which there is 
Tho Trial Sample Set of Siz Pr aman peepangitons Fee iene ven to: trcuney ati 
The “ VASELINE” Se Propesations are onld by all Chemists, 


mplexions. for renewing the hair, and Pitsa an 
ieee os prepa sieving ‘Abeumaam and 


The rich brown fruity condiment with that delicious 
“snappy” flavour, which makes meat dishes s0 


880 
— SAMPLB BOXES CONTAIN SIX x ARTICLES 
all | AN AID TO DIGESTION. - « se 1 Tube White “Vaseline.” | 1 Tin Pure “Vaseline.” 
a \e 1 Tube *Vaseline.” | 1 Tin “Vaseline” Cold Cream. 
sane ie on. ms obsane Ga Guana ———" someone 


« «© « EOGONOMICAL IN USE. 


1 sise sample bottle, with name of nearest agent, will be eqnt 
am ive aman te any addrece On receipt of 6d. in stamps. 


B. LAZENBY & SON, LTD., 18 TRINITY STREET, LONDON, 8.3. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., "¥anii 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.O., 
And one will be forwarded post free. 
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SPECIAL! » 
COPPER FERN POTS, 


Copyright Phuto} Lali Charles. 


The moet brilliant, dashing, whimsical life story of © 
delightful woman that has been written in modern times 


Starts in pi. AP JUNE 6. 


Cuzquzs amp P.0.8 PAYABLE TO— 


F. HODGSON a SONS 


Manufacturers, & Merchanta, | 
WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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2 A SAILOR BLOUSE, 
Evrrrons likes the sailor style for young people, and not without 


reason, for it has a suggestion of lom of movement which is peculiar 
For cakes can be made.as follows: Grate . to the clothing of sailor-folk, and 
some chocolate and place it in s saucepan a the style is, moreover, one which well 
which has just been rinsed out with cold water | - the deficiencies of the immature 
and left wet. -Stir the chocolate while it heats fi of youth, 
otek Geyer) prc at ag grr et 
pedi 8 apes =, it ie an easy matter to one, If at 
Now eee Se inc oft « the 0 purchase an extra yard and 
sie ich chaso, place them betwee slices — Tae, —— 4 
of breed and bathee Min suntuiehes, Fate well after the style of No. 17030, ‘This 
the and when the is 4 “a of 
ons Ya A napkin. is simple i being composed of a 
toasted, serve 08 plain back and straight fronts, with 
Det ee eitiene Wik thetld Ye winks sleeves but slightly in excess of elbow 
eaten than jt is in this country. Cut some — 
dandélions as Tow as possible so as to get white | bil na cuffs, thees should be made in 
stalks. Wash thoroughly and mix with an white—of piqué, drill, flannel, or what 
equal q of watercress. _ Dress with oil you will—to carry out the idea 
and any other sealed. of youth and freshness inseparable from 
Coffee Soda Water. the girl in her early teens. rrbgregrem | 
Make some -very strong coffee, letting it matter to adjust the vest, with ite 
stand till perfectly clear and pouring it off closing by means of a tape, whioh will 
carefully. sufficient condensed milk to under the and which is 
caretelly Mites Tish wombat old 6 dash Viseutied Skrough the bass of the vect 
. ae ie ‘Half a pound of coffee will be i The sailor collar is detachable, too, 
necessary “fot one and a half of boiling ‘* and the easier way with regard to the 
water. loe the if possible. Ma, 17000, ape rower, 6d, white cuffs would be to mount them 
New Turnipe end Bacon Featove'cBelidings HouristaStreet, Over aerge cuffs cut to the eame pattern. 
“Make a deliciens dish. Fry some bacon, London, W.C. oS ot ee 
sgt a Sinn eis te cag Sone ae the white portions of this blouse, but provident mothers will see that a 
tee tea with goed brown stock. Put the double set is made, to afford a change when the soiled collar, etc., need 
saucepan at the side of the fire and simuter very | washing. 
gently ‘apt . She. turnips are quite done. SOC 
hot. . =o ar REDUCE ‘YOUR GLOVE BILL BY eee 
Dough Cak How few. women realize that it is in the putting on an of aglove 
For 2, Rout your baker halfs quartern of | that it ie pulled out of shape if one is careless in this operation! ‘Watch an 
dough set it in a basin, work into it four | experienced saleswoman some time, and you will see she puts the glove on 
ounces of currants, four ounces of , a | the four fingers before she does on the thumb. 7 
little spice, one ounce of ental got In taking. it off at the wrist, and turn back as far as the second 
k an a basin, add to it-two ounces | joi — will then come off easily with a gentle pull at the 
of butter -all_-well . Grease je : : 5 
‘ 4 loves up in a little ball as if they were but 
shia poy ar pie leo as scech tam Tae nd lay, m away as flat as pc zible, with the thumb 
a ateady fre, Tgp bake fon fans as ~-| fi ide ‘the palm. this care is taken’ your gloves ‘will last twice 
A Novelty in ‘Mutton ~ * Fas long, and look well every time you wear thém. = 
Take all the fat from some i 


‘ ; J¢*. 

TURN TO THE LEFT. 

two sides of a woman’s face are not in accord one with each other. 

has two faces. One shows certain 

Ms preitinn altheegh it veal tales 
al the er, it w a very 

keen eye to discern m any iforence at it is worth while to rémember this 
posing f *s photograph. 

Wn ae iie eaten ioe valaivete the eternal woman; a woman 

her heaviest in her fortieth 


Quly one person in fifteen has perfect eyes. Short sight is more com 


, in the 
ppp tegete mcr tearm fal 


eee 


_. MANNERS AT HOME. —_ 
f woman who is alwa; ing about “culture” and- “ refine- 
an mand ~ etiquette,” does sos know the meaning of that old-fashioned 
é al ara the lack of culture among her hbours, and 
een i one of them eho is not spore polite shan the ie. he | ells at 
her servants, and storms at her chiidren,-. But in soc’ this kind of 
woman is often most charming. Shé knows a just what to say and 
how to say it. No woman can excel her.in gliding ‘across a room and 
sinking gracefully into a chair. Her little boys can tip their hate so 
prettily to ladies in the street; her little girls can enter a room with the 
little 


grace meens. : 
But, alas! bath the boys and girls can be as impertinent and disp! ag 
worst manners ever seen. They literally fight among themselves. ey |. 
not taught to be polite to each other. 
Their m seldom favours them with her own properly chosen words 
manners when they are alone with her. Discord reigns until 


te Ea ballvings and then the entire household puts on good manners. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
When Using Carbonate of Soda for 
Cakes 
Always stir it into the milk, which 
tepid. 


should be 
To Make Fly Gum. 
Boil linseed oil with a little resin until 
it forms a stringy paste when cold. 
this on paper, while hot, using a 


If You Have No Flour Dredger 

Take a tin of convenient size, punch a 
number of holes in the lid, and use it as 
a dredger. This will answer every purpose 
of the more expensive article. 


To Prevent Marmalade from Graining 


Do not boil it so fast, and take it off 


‘the stove directly that ‘a little of it on a 


cold plate jellies. Be careful that you: have 
yen sugar for thie and all preserves. (Reply 
BRIcHTON.) . 
Reviver for Black Cloth, 
The cloth should be rubbed with: this 


three quarts of water. 
Rice for Invalides anes 


Should, if possible, be boiled slowly for * 


three to four hours. It is, perhaps, best 
to — rice and milk * e ver 
in & man ‘boilin; 

i Stir the contents a the. jar. Gee 
time to time, and add more milk if neces- 
sary. t 
A Good Way to Clean Oil Paintings | 

Ts to cut @ raw potato in half, and 
rub them over gently with it. Constantl: 
cut off the dirty outside of ‘the. potato, an 
wipe away any moisture on the pain 
poh d with evén strok (Reply 
one way, snd wi “strokes, ‘ 
Crry.) : 


When Cooking oiler 

off the skins, at, the pelatoes A 
in boi water with a li salt, w tape 
Grain them. Arrange in a pyramid on a dish, 


‘pour over them some oiled butter and sprinkle 


Dp, 


rag. Work the potato carefully ma 
to 


with finely chopped . A of mint —~ 
boiled with new Paabesiehoogitan improve- * 


ment by many peo 
Do not Drink _ Much Tea, ; 
There is a tendency amongst people of 
the present day to drink tea too often and 
to have it made too strong. Tea has its 
good uses, but drinking tea often debilitates 
the whole nervous system and stomach and 
gives rise to flatulence and palpitations and 
all the results of dep and dejected 
spirits. ~ : 
A Labourer’s Meals are All t for 
Him, but Unsuited to pe egg 
nal Man. ; 
= cage aches i boom all-i 
“The an all-import- 
ant one toms. Up toa year and a half ago I 
had been a beaca a — trouble and 
constant constipation for at least six years. 
ate a lnbcurers seeks and did alone’ no 
manual work at all. I was fond of fried foods, 
hot scones, eto, - 


spoontls of Grape-Nuts take the place 
of the meat courses in which I used to 
indulge. t wisdom is justified of her chil. 
dren, and I have found Grape-Nuts a perfect 
food 


My con- 
ills, has dis- 
so that 


I Smeets Gee wae food ] 
: ape-Nute 
found it difficult to concentrate my thoughts 
on my work or ward of restlessness after meals. 
Now I cam a¢ttle down to brain work and 
complete my work in a workmanlike manper 
without becoming nervous or fagged out.” 
Name a i by Grape-Nats Oo., 66 Shoe 
Lane, E.O. ; 
There’ 


@ a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in the packeta, 


ae eee ee ee Oe 
- 7 2 :.. oe ¥ 


has : 

me. B aged “nearly sixteen,” wants to smoke. 
Buu's father won't let hint. Brun bas asked his 
father at what age he mey be allowed the  Privileso, 
and Brtz’s father has told Brit that I shall decide. 
; ——It is rather mean of Brit's father to 
make me run the risk of making Brut angry instead 
trust Brit will have the 
sense I am _ talking I don't 
think there is any fixed age at which a youth 
to smoke. If I said eighteen - 

and certainly no boy should think of smoking 
before then—Buz would lvok forward to his 
eighteenth birthday, and on that day purchaso 
“smokes” with hig Smoking is a medicino, 
not a recreation. It soothes the nerves. Now, 
ys and t have “nerves,” they are 
packed full of , and they have no worries or 


ever takes the faintest notice of it.’ 
gentleman would, Corp. 


. 
g 
g 
Er 
i 
z 


Ethel and Her Boy Pals. . 

Eruet—though she does not know it—is getting her 
head full of airs and fancies. In tho town in 
which she lives there are a number of young men 


So-and-So, and she wishes to 
acquaint them with her desire.———__—_ the only 
way is by telling them, Erne, and they will no 


doubt think finely’ “stuck-up” for your pains. smoke 
Tf you have all been Sor togethar ik would | fay» one dag. foal What © moe, him stare, But 
¢ be ridionlous So Eros sade to hago eer Sgr if he is wise, he will never start until that day 


: ; ives; wi in to smoke just because 

course, if you insist upon the handle to your name, arrives; will never begin to 

you must apply Ag aah ogee men do it or because he thinks it looks manly. 
married will be different. 


Fresh Air Fund News. 
Ws have to thank numerous friends for their splendid 
efforts on behalf of the F.A.F.. 
Mr. John W. McDougall, editor of the Dany 
Napier, New ; has forwarded 
wus &@ cheque for £11 18s. 8d., subscribed by the 
readers his tages Far away in the midst of 
y 


Much Ado About Nothing. 
; » Baap is simply furious _. the other clerk 
o . 
No Umbrella, Certain to Rain. 
“You often hear people say,” writes Down, « When- 
day i i « 


i i realise s error” he has com- their own healthy out-of-door life, these stalwart 
‘ cst aelber, a if there is a likeli- colonials have not forgotten the poor little slum 
4 hood of another 3 letters coming into one’s children at home. : - 

hands, one sh exercise a certain amount of Lovers of lawn tennis are ge combining to 
; care, but the terrible rage you 2) to be in, continue the did help which they have given 
Bran, only shows how Semin, people are us in Last year s lawn tennis bran 
H apt to get in sm oneal You that in of the F.A.F. was founded by a few kind-hearted 
, A ied there is only you and clerk. pare, and many pares have taken up the ides 
In» big office like for example, wears Oy. wi im oinmm. Me. C3, Simon the ae 
+s gaa letters into each department i secretary, repo ly been prom 
t cundt a. happens he’ @ letter is opened by mistake. enough to send nearly 800 little ones for a day 
FM yl eo pee. yp peer 7 in hare is snoiking peculiarly appropriate in the 
non “ee ‘and. neither fdea that those who derive some their chief 


pleasure from such a splendid “fresh-air” game 
as lawn tennis, should lend a helping hand to the 
work of the F.A.F 

Mr. Edward Bore, of Kington, Herefordshire, 
writes that he will again forward us a hundred- 
weight of cake, which welcome and generous pre 
sent he has given us every year since 1804. 


in 
no icular attention to the rain; it just 
‘als, ead thee in um ond of iC , : 


Girle’ Friends. 


When Neither Will Make It Up. 
_ P, has quarrelled with his friend, d is very 


Ee 
& 
3 
s 


over a certain matter even’ proved that . 
‘ i. P. was right. “Therefore,” sags EL. P., © A dent, writing to me this week, 
HL, B. wae Tight. friends enos more, I feel taat describes how, by followi the plan of putting 
it is not for me to take the step. The rule aside one-tenth of his wages i 
surely is that the person who was wrong should be ns able tocontribate ‘frequently to the RAF, 
= arte al eres tot be Lay acoord- a man whose income is by no means & one, 
«ing fo hat you ce Gantt yon take such Tepe praise, if caly's iow, mace Toop 
e a . ) 
: oe ia us view of the matter? You have had were equally kind-hearted, we should have no difii- 
: victory, can’t ine how foolish your cul ca raising the necessary money for the work 
Feed must feel? There pleasures to equal a AF. fosed 
odhco ye, Bary worvel io tke it = nel 1 charity than that which brings a chan nf eased 
See ee ica in tae ight - into the joyless lives of the thousands of 


= apr are ste oy he 

v is sai at nothing in nature is ‘wasted, and 

it rs that a reader has come forward to testify 

to the usefulness of even our “Cantankerous Crank. 
y 


¥ 
a 
it 
ry 
washes. 


inje seh Oe Ee - and a reader, who himself Worxine Man Anon. H. Pearson, 58. beet’ atogh ola as Mine 
min a ere signs @ 8a: fg ; — ; 
man with a portmanteau. social position of | that our C.C. is not biassed, but only ps Hammond, £8 ee a oe Se Oe ckiew, 
the last person does. not seem to be very clearly he declares that football is all wins, Woakund ge BH soe 1 BN. MeAndren, 
defined, but he wae evidently not a very considerate i Mn Tred colnet in. 6d; M. V, B,, £8 2: 
ntleman, as he at once to make critical ‘Walsh, Se; F. M., Bexhill, 1s. s* Coaster,” £3; 
remarks on the noisy habits of babies in 5 “ere,” 90.5 F Baines, 16; B, Abbott (India), 108, J; Te: 
which An Inprcnant Morsmr very nata ly re- ‘ bull, mS Dave Gi do, i, A Latent . Afri p ie 
sented. But the worst is yet to come. all required t Be B. Bats, 5 : BP ag mar 
that journey the beby didn’ pac to harm | _ but Mr. P. Doubleyou, who is a bit of a statistician, | 8. P. G., 60; B. Giicey, i'n. Oy Se. 80.3 Mn 
anybody. It just laughed, and crowed, and did its assures me that if all the energy devoted to football | Dove, £1. ; 
best to convey impression the odds didn’t in one week could be stored in an accumalator, it | _ COUZmcTED: H. Lantley, 10s.; Miss B. Forestier-Walker, 
count ag long as one was And yet, just | would be sufficient to lift the Tower of London from | 5*} A. Selle, 172.; Gereison Fa Abbaesien, Oom: 
$ before the end of the journey, the man wi its t position, and to carry it to the grounds ay Ibe 385 OF mS ara el, Cairo, Na Roe 
gntean the sh taste to sa; of Earl’s Court Exhibition. It is possible, of course, | £1; ‘On the Pontoon, Grimsby, per W. Lawton, £3 10s. 
That he wished that baby could be kept quiet, as| that the authorities don't want the Tower moved, : 
it was most annoying to other people. re, now! just as it is equally possible that the wor iio Grand (P.W.) Total, £900 14s. 83d. 
‘ Aw Inprowant Moruzn wants me to tell her if I n't want to do any revolutionising. I think if | _ There are no expenses of ma for the Fresh Alr Fond. 
- thinls the man with the portmanteau was mad, and | Worxrxc Man will cross-examine himeelf carefully | Every Day subscribed goes to the children in food or fares. All 
i if not, why not/——————He was probably either expenses sare borne by the pro re, Mews ur 
: a disappointed old bachelor, er else a very much fimited: and the Bagged School Union. There is no d sot 
; married man who had just spent a long, long night clase of creed. Ninepence pays for » day's | happiness, for ch 
with a baby that was cutting its first tooth, and it Pe ee sdidreased ‘to, the Hon 
is a scientific fact that kinds of men have a tary. F.A.F., Pearson's eekly. Hearietts reet, i wit. 
4 rooted aversion to other people’s babies They do | and ‘will be jacknow! in the paper. Collecting forms may 
not enjoy the privilege of being “indignant had on ap . pa eeneen aa 
{ mothers,” and they don’t understand. one of those ses. You really never know. Pyated by Bosses Cox. fe Baitatngs, 3.0, 08 Poe asrave 


Note.—A pencil-case will be awarded to each reader whose letter {9 dealt with on this page, 
. or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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te will find some a Each of THIRTIETH SET. 
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the 
An ‘object ’’ does not not incl es or shading 
necessary for correct drawing. - 
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